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FATHER STIRLING. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 



A mother's death bed. 



While Clement Stirling is speeding bj rail 
to his mother's death-bed, I shall briefly 
give the reader some information which will 
account for the interruption of intercourse for 
so many years between mother and son. On 
Clement's taking orders against her wishes, 
Mrs. Stirling had parted from her son with 
the determination of never seeing him again. 
She had gone to live on her jointure, in a 
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house in the county-town. On Clement 
coming to London he had given instructions 
to his solicitor to sell the estate, including, 
of course, the patrimonial residence. He at 
that time thought of investing the whole of 
his wealth in charitable institutions ; and it 
was only in obedience to the practical advice 
of Wiley that he refrained from doing so, and 
permitted the bulk of his capital to lie in the 
fimds. 

As we have already seen, Mrs. Stirling 
was a woman who acted very much from ca- 
price and impulse. While living alone, she 
had ample opportunity to reflect that Cle- 
ment's choice of the clerical profession was 
mainly owing to her own conduct. Then, she 
could not remain insensible to the reputation 
which her son was achieving. She per- 
ceived that the mischief was irrevocable, and 
her maternal pride was gratified at the tidings 
of her son's fame as a preacher, which was 
made the most of in the Catholic newspapers, 
and impartially acknowledged in the Pro- 
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testant journals. Mrs. Stirling's heart re- 
lented. The mother yearned towards her 
only son. She wished a reconciliation to 
take place. But she waited, expecting the 
first overtures to come from Clement. It was 
quite inconsistent, both with his natural dis- 
position, and his character as a Christian 
priest, to bear malice. Still no letter came 
from Clement. Piqued, curious, and morti- 
fied, Mrs. Stirling at length wrote to him. 
She received no reply. At the end of a long 
period she wrote again, and after another 
lengthy interval yet once more. Still no 
answer. The unhappy mother came to the 
conclusion that Clement, changed by success, 
was alienated from her. She had lost her son. 
She resolved to write no more. 

In the meantime, this son, whom she be- 
lieved to be so unnatural and hard-hearted, 
had written to his mother again and again. 
Neither had received the letters of the other. 
The solution of the enigma was — ^treachery. 
Mrs. Stirling was so habituated to a spiritual 
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director that she could not dispense with one. 
The priest who fiilfiUed this function — a cer- 
tain Father Cowle — was a Jesuit, and a crea- 
ture of Wiley, It was in accordance 
with Father Wiley's plan to sever Clement 
Stirling from all ties of kindred. Mrs. 
Stirling, weak, indolent, and from habit a 
mere child in the hands of her director, never 
wrote to her son without previously commu- 
nicating with Father Cowle. He, indeed, 
acted as her amanuensis, and undertook to 
post her letters ; and it was through his tam- 
pering with Mrs. Stirling's maid (under pre- 
tence of sparing her mistress the sudden shock 
of bad news) that Clement's letters came into 
the director's hands, and were forwarded to 
Father Wiley, who only wanted a wider sphere 
to be a Richelieu. 

Mrs. Stirling would, in all probability, have 
died in the belief that Clement was estranged 
from her, had she not one day quarrelled 
with her director, whom (with her character- 
istic hastiness of temper) she dismissed. The 
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parish priest, whom she called to supply his 
place, was no Jesuit, and a very different man 
from his predecessor. Father Merrett had 
a very poor opinion of Father Cowle, and 
suspected that there had been foul play. In 
the first stage of Mrs. Stirling's illness Father 
Merrett suggested that her son should be 
written to. But this was bitterly negatived 
by the invalid, who declared that he had quite 
forgotten her. The imputation of conduct 
so foreign to the character given to Father 
Stirling, greatly puzzled the worthy priest ; 
and, as Mrs. Stirling became worse, he at 
length assumed the responsibility of writing 
the letter which reached Clement at such a 
critical juncture. 

Clement had travelled all night. It was 
on the morning after receiving the note that 
the carriage which brought him from the 
station drew up before his mother's house. 
Father Merrett received him, and endeavoured 
to prepare him for the painful interview. 
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"My mother?" exclaimed Clement; "am 
I too late?" 

" No, my dear sir ; I am happy to say you 
are not too late ; but I must inform you that 
Mrs. Stirling does not expect you — that I 
wrote without her knowledge." 

" Is she then so ill ?" interrupted Clement* 
" Is she unconscious ?" 

" No," replied the priest ; " I mean to say 
your mother did not wish me to write." 

" Not wish you to write I Does she still 
cherish anger against me ? I will not believe 
it. Perhaps she does not know how ill she 
is. And yet it is strange that none of my 
letters have softened her." 

"You have, then, written to her?" said 
Father Merrett. 

" Frequently.'' 

" And you have received no letters from 
her?" 

" Not one." 

" This is very singular," said Father 
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Merrett. " There must have been foul play 
here. Mrs. Stirling assured me that she had 
written to you several times, and that you 
had never answered her letters. She has 
received none from you." 

" Let me go to her," cried Clement, " and 
all will be cleared up." 

'' Let me first prepare her for your arrival ;" 
and the good priest hurried away on his 
errand of mercy. When Clement was ad- 
mitted into the room where his mother lay — 
his mother, whom he had not seen for eight 
years — he started back, no less at the change 
wrought by time and illness, than at the sad, 
reproachfiil expression on the invalid's face. 
She looked at her son fixedly, and at length 
said, in a low tone : 

" At last I" 

"My dear mother," said Clement, inex- 
pressibly shocked, " I would have come years 
ago, but you never gave me leave." 

** I wrote to you three times, asking you to 
come," said Mrs. Stirling. 
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" I never received your letters, yet I wrote 
to you from time to time." 

" How can that be, when I have received 
none?" 

" It grieves me," said Father Merrett, " to 
bring such a heavy charge against a minister 
of religion, but it is impossible that all 
these letters can have miscarried. Do you 
not suspect Father Cowle of being at the 
bottom of this ?" 

"What purpose — ^what object?" began 
Clement, when he was interrupted by his 
mother, who said slowly, and impressively, 
as she looked at Father Merrett : — 

" You are right ; Father Cowle is at the 
bottom of this ; he wished me to die without 
seeing my son; he encouraged me to think 
Clement had forgotten me. What motive had 
he ? you ask. Doubtless that I should make 
a will in his favour, and leave what little I 
have to him. For this he sowed enmity 
between mother and son." 

'' This is horrible," said Clement. Not one 
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of these three persons were in a position to 
divine the truth, that Father Gowle was 
merely an agent of Father Wiley, although 
it is probable (as Mrs. Stirling had guessed) 
that Father Cowle had also a personal and 
interested motive in sundering mother and 
son. 

How much had father Wiley to answer 
for 1 What comfort, what consolation had 
been lost both to mother and son, by this 
fatal misunderstanding of which they were 
the innocent victims 1 

Mrs. Stirling lingered several days. It 
appeared that the sight of her son, the 
revelation that his heart had never been 
alienated from her, had stimulated the vital 
powers, and granted her a short reprieve from 
death. There was, however, another reason 
that she still lived. The powerful human 
will made her cling to life. It was evident 
that something weighed heavily on her con- 
science — that she could not depart till she 
had made some important communication. 
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At length, on the seventh day afker his arrival, 
she signified her wish to be left alone with 
her son, and on no account interrupted. Then, 
lying with Clement's hand in hers, she said 
to him: 

" My son, are you happy ?'* With the pre- 
science of a mother, she had divined that he 
was not. 

Clement answered only with his tears. 

" Tell me al^ my son." 

He communicated to her as briefly as pos- 
sible all his sufferings, his doubts ; all that 
he had learnt with respect to Madeline, and 
the strange hopes thus aroused in his heart. 
Knowing how strict in her religious views 
his mother had been, he thought she would 
be shocked at hearing this confession of 
feelings so unclerical. How astonished was 
he when she replied as follows : 

"My son, my good, brave son, I am to 
blame for all, both for your and Madeline's 
misery. Little did I imagine that you would 
become a priest ; but I ought to have foreseen 
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the possibility, the probability of such an 
event, after giving you such a tutor as Mr. 
Wiley.'' 

" Say not so, my mother," cried Clement ; 
" did you not oppose in the strongest manner 
my taking holy orders ?" 

" Yes, when it was too late ; when I had 
permitted a Jesuit to place himself between 
me and my son. Do not interrupt me, dear 
Clement. I know all your generosity. You wish 
to spare me the blame, but I must not spare 
myself. God, I bless Thee that it is not 
yet too late.*' Then, with a solemn adjuration, 
tp weigh attentively every word, and act 
thereon, if possible, the dying woman con- 
tinued as follows : *' I have long seen and 
bitterly repented the grievous fault 1 com- 
mitted when I enticed you from the religion 
of your father. I am going now to join him. 
What shall I say ? How shall I answer his 
reproaches? He will ask me, 'Have you 
been true to your solemn promise, to the con- 
vention ratified between us, by settlement, 
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previous to our marriage — that our male 
children should be educated in the Protestant 
faith ?' I must reply, no ; I violated my 
solemn promise ; I forgot my duty as a wife, 
and the consequence is that our only son lost 
the woman of his choice, and became a priest 
of that religion which you would not have 
him profess. My son, I have thought deeply 
in these latter years ; and, especially since I 
have been ill, I have seen things in a totally 
different light. My conduct seems strange 
and unaccountable. Why was I not satisfied 
with the religion of your worthy father, my 
husband, whom I loved, and honoured, yet 
could not obey in a matter so dear to his 
heart ? He made no attempt to tamper with 
mine. He used to say that these distinctions 
were bad, unchristian. I thought him wrong, 
then ; now I know that he was right. But I 
was a weak woman, accustomed to allow my 
spiritual director to conquer even the voice 
of conscience — the voice of God, within my 
own heart. It seems strange there should be 
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two religions, when there is but one Saviour. 
Your father lived and died a Protestant, and 
he was the kindest, the best of husbands. 
My son, before you told me how unhappy 
you were, I longed to say this to you. Is 
it too late to repair the mischief I have 
wrought ? Madeline Singleton is a dear, good 
girl. In spite of aU my coldness and un- 
kindness to her, she came here to see me ; 
here where I have lived so long suffer- 
ing and alone. We spoke of you. She 
congratulated me on the noble reputa* 
tion you had earned. 1 my heart smote 
me when I saw how pale and thin she 
had grown, and I said to myself, ^ This an- 
gelic creature then is the woman I would not 
have for a daughter. Instead of this amiable, 
gentle companion, I have condemned my son 
to a lonely, cheerless life, to temptations in- 
volving deadly sin. ' And this woman has 
remained unmarried, living in society. She 
has refused the most brilliant offers. She is 
constant. She loves you still. O Clement I 
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do you not see ? Her father is a stauncli pro- 
testant. Were you to return to the faith of 
your father, Col. Singleton would not refuse 
you his daughter. I could die in peace. 
1 could look forward, even with confidence, 
to meeting your injured father, if I knew that 
this reparation of my fault would be made 
after my death. Do not tell Father Merrett 
of this. Look upon it as a sacred confidence. 
He is a good man, but he would regard the 
matter as a priest, and no priest can read a 
mother^s heart ; and above all, dearest Cle- 
ment, do not tell Father Wiley. Listen to 
my dying words. Beware of that man I" 

Shortly after this communication Mrs. 
Stirling became speechless, and in a few hours 
breathed her last. She died contented, 
evidently in the full belief that Clement would 
fulfil her dying request : a request, all the 
more urgent, that Mrs. Stirling died in the 
profession of the Catholic faith. Whatever 
may be the theological changes of opinion, an 
individual generally prefers to die in the reli- 
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gion in wMcli lie or she has lived, and which 
is connected with early associations. It was 
quite evident, however, that Mrs. Stirling 
bitterly repented the part she had played in 
making Clement a Catholic. She had spoken 
truly. The dying woman had seen these 
things with a better light — a partial ray 
pervading the grand illumination await- 
ing the parting soul. At such ah awful 
moment, trivial indeed must seem the petty 
distinctions of religious &kiths. Yet (as I shall 
soon have occasion to illustrate), this is just 
the moment when they are generally most 
insisted on by those who surround a death- 
bed. So Mrs. Stirling, although she died a 
Roman Catholi<^, with almost her last breath, 
renounced the terrible dogma which limits 
salvation to the professors of any one creed. 
The warning against Wiley had at that mo- 
ment but a secondary interest for Clement. 
Occupied as his mind was with grief for his 
mothers' s loss, he could not ignore or disre- 
gard her dying request that he would return 
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to the Protestant faith and wed Madeline. 
Such a request, at such a critical moment, 
seemed to him like a Divine voice, which 
should set at rest all his doubts. His mother 
dying a Catholic solemnly urged him to abjure 
Catholicism and wed Madeline. Was it 
wonderful if, gazing on his mother's face on 
which death had set his calm seal, that Cle- 
ment's doubts vanished ; that he registered a 
mental vow to comply with his mother's 
wishes, and return to the church of his fathers. 
In this resolve he prayed, kneeling by the 
mortal remains of his mother, in the presence 
(as he believed) of the spirits of both his 
parents, united, and blessing his detennina- 
tion. In his journal at a later date were 
found these words : " Almighty God, who 
alone knows the heart of man, penetrates the 
true secret of my motives in the important 
step I am about to take. If selfish personal 
interests, human passions, mingle with and 
alloy what I believe to be a holy duty ; if I 
delude myself with the idea, that, while yield- 
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ing to these unworthy impulses, I am obeying 
the voices of religion and morality, God alone 
is my Judge. He alone knows how sorely 
I have been tried. He will temper Justice 
with Mercy. To God I appeal from the 
erring verdict of my fellow-men." 
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CHAPTER II. 



STRUaaLES WITH DESTINY. 

Clement Stirling's plan was to obtain some 
months' leave of absence on the plea of his ill-' 
health and his recent bereavement. He would 
leave London, and when his health and 
spirits were sufficiently recruited, and when 
he had sufficiently deliberated, he proposed 
formally to renounce his profession as a 
Romish priest, to apply to the Protestant 
Bishop for re-admission into the Anglican 
Church, and he would then be guided by 
circumstances as to whether he would minister 
in the Church of England, or fill some 
useful secular calling in which his fortune 
might second his benevolence and philan- 
thropy. Immediately after his mother's 
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funeral he returned to London to apply, in 
person, for leave of absence, and to make 
other necessary arrangements. He had no 
intention of seeing Wiley ; but he had hardly 
been in the house half an hour before the 
Jeduit called, having been apprised of Father 
Stirling's return to town by one of his spies, 
who was employed in watching the priest's 
residence. 

Father Stirling had no suspicion of the im- 
portant part which the Jesuit was playing 
in his affairs ; but after +,he solemn warning 
he had received from his mother, in addition 
to some recent misgivings from his own ex- 
perience (which no doubt included the 
adventure with Juliana), he could not^ meet 
his friend with his usual frankness. He had 
begun to suspect and fear Wiley. Unaccus- 
tomed as the younger priest was to hiding his 
sentiments, his manner became so constrained 
that the Jesuit could no longer pretend to 
ignore it. He either was or seemed piqued, and 
at length said, after some preliminary fencing: 
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^^ Clement Stirling, you are not a bit like 
yourself. I am sare you are hatching some 
plot." 

Stirling was pffended in his turn at this 
cavalier way of speaking, and replied : 

"You appear to forget the severe loss I 
have sustained." 

"I do not forget it/' replied the Jesuit. 
" That confirms my opinion. You were wont 
to be most confidential with me after a cala- 
mity. Now you are strangely reserved ?" 

" There are various kinds and degrees of 
calamity," replied Father Stirling, coldly. 
" I am surely the best judge as to whom and 
when I should give my confidence." 

Fajher Wiley felt the full force of this re- 
buff, but he smothered all resentment, and 
said coolly : 

" After all, to show you that my question 
does not spring from curiosity, shall I tell you 
what you are meditating ?" 

Father Stirling could not repress some ap- 
pearance of agitation. He had been too long 
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under the inflaence of the Jesuit to seem or 
feel indifferent. Father Wiley saw the im- 
pression he was making, and fixed his piercing 
black eyes on Stirling, like a serpent fascinat- 
ing a bird, as he said, slowly and emphati- 
cally: 

*' Clement Stirling, yon are now meditating 
a return to the Protestant heresy/' 

Clement Stirling could not suppress a sud* 
den gesture of surprise. Was this a mere 
hap- hazard guess, or how had this extra- 
ordinary man succeeded in divining a purpose 
which Clement himself had divulged to no 
living soul ? The Jesuit, as if satisfied with 
his victory, ssdd, with his wonted serenity of 
tone, and calm air of superiority, which a 
long process of commanding had rendered 
habitual : 

*^ Dine with me to-day, Clement, and we 
will talk this matter over in a Mendly way. 
It is now five. We shall have time to reach 
my house by six." 

Father Stirling's first impulse was to decline 
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this invitation, but this he did not like to do. 
It was better not to make an enemy of the 
Jesuit. Besides if, as it seemed probable, an 
explanation was impending, it was as well to 
have it over as soon as possible. Accordinglj 
the two priests got into a cab and drave to 
the Jesuit's house. A carriage would not 
have been any very important addition to 
Father Wiley's expenditure, bui his luxury 
was only known to those who penetrated to 
his Lares and Penates. Outwardly he passed 
for a poor priest who could not a£Ford to keep 
a carriage. 

The dinner passed oflF rather glooipily. 
During dessert. Father Wiley returned to 
the subject by the following abrupt speech: — 

" After all, my dear Stirling, your conduct 
is natural. You wish to repudiate your 
vows as a priest, in order that you may 
marry your first love. Miss Singleton." 

Father Stirling was indignant at this rude 
manner of speaking. He did not make any 
reply; but Father Wiley, who narrowly 
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watched his countenance, under cover of a 
glass of wine which he held up, as though 
scanning its ruby tint, was satisfied that he 
had hit the mark. He swallowed the wine, 
smacked his lips like a connoisseur, who is 
quite satisfied with the bauquetj and conti- 
nued as if he did not know that his words 
were daggers to the listener, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. ^^I can pardon jon for 
entertaining this idea ; but I cannot pardon 
you for being so sly with it. Why not con- 
fide in your old Mend, Philip Wiley ? 
Well, when do you repudiate your vows? 
When do you go over to the camp of the 
enemy ? " 

^'This way of speaking is veiy strange, 
very unbecoming, Mr. Wiley," said Father 
Stirling. 

^'Not stranger than your conduct, your 
Eeverence," said the Jesuit. " You are 
still a priest, and therefore I address you 
as such. And do you imagine," he contin- 
ued in a tone between jest and earnest, ^' that 
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the Church will consent to lose so bright an 
ornament; that we can, or ought, or will 
permit the saint, the anchorite, the model 
priest, the orthodox and zealous Father 
Stirling, so to forget himself, as to become a 
relapsed heretic— perhaps, a preacher of 
heretical doctrine— to endanger his temporal 
and eternal welfare by so gross an act of 
apostacj ? '' 

" Am I not then a free agent ? " replied 
Father Stirling, in some confusion, for he 
was at a loss to know whether the Jesuit was 
speaking ironically or seriously. 

" You are a Catholic priest,*' replied Wiley, 
" and — a circumstance you seem totally to for- 
get—subject to the discipline of the Church, 
which is rather strict in the case of heresy." 

^^ I am an Englishman, living in England 
— a protestant country, where there is no 
Inquisition. I am neither in Naples, Venice, 
nor Eome." 

" Why, truly, we are not likely to run the 
risk of a renewal of Lord George Gordon's 
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No Popery riots among these ignorant and 
bigoted heretics, even for the sake of retain- 
ing Father Stirling. We would only use 
moral force; and if Father Stirling forgets 
his duty to God and the Church, and allows 
carnal feelings to over-ride the obligations of 
the most solemn vows; why, I suppose he 
must be permitted to depart. But, Stirling, 
you will find that your apostacy will raise 
you many enemies. Your new friends will 
at first look coldly on you, and you may find 
the advantage of an old friend 1 Do not be 
offended at my plainness of speech — I would 
retain you if I can in the true fold; but if 
you are bent on leaving us — I would say as 
a man, ^ Vaya oon Dios.^ Let us still remain 
friends." 

These artful words were spoken with such 
an air of earnestness, that Father Stirling 
knew not what to believe. He shook his 
head mournfully. Father Wiley rightly in- 
terpreted the movement. " You doubt me. 
Be it so. I will nevertheless do my duty, 
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and try to save yon. Let ns reason calmly. 
And above all things, let ns avoid Theology. 
What is it you want to do ? — ^tum Protestant. 
Tou will say, yon are acting according to 
conscience — ^yon cannot do otherwise. But 
are yon acting like a maa of the world, or a 
man of sense? What a position, what a 
fature you are throwing away, and all for 
what ? an illusion — woman and love I 
Heaveps — ^you are no longer the love-sick 
youth you were when I nursed you through 
your illness consequent on disappointment, 
and, under Providence, was instrumental in 
saving your life. I do' not blush to remind 
you of this. You ought to have confidence 
in me. Besides, what possible motive 
could I have for deceiving you, even if I were 
capable of it ? You are now a man, an able, 
eloquent man of thirty-two. What a success 
you have achieved. You refused, very pro- 
perly the ofiPer of a paltry bishopric. See 
what &me, what a reputation for disinteres- 
tedness, that refusal brought you. You may 
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die a Cardinal jet. You may win a greater 
position even than that of Cardinal, if jou 
will follow my advice 1 And you are about 
to throw all these chances away, in order to 
become a village curate, with a wife and 
family. Do not look for promotion in the 
Anglican Church. Your talents will be 
useless there. They do not make their best 
men Bishops; and they would never trust 
you after the services you have rendered to 
Bome — ^for you have rendered great services 
both directly and indirectly to the Catholic 
cause. And you can do this for the sake of 
— a woman 1 Is it possible, that with your 
knowledge of human nature ; your great ex- 
perience of life ; after six years spent in 
London — ^you, who have seen all kinds of 
life, from the lowest to the highest; you, 
who have confessed ladies' of rank, and who 
know, or ought to know, that the higher the 
position, the less principle do women possess 
— ^that you can believe there is one woman 
in the world worth such a sacrifice ? " 

c 2 
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What were Clement Stirling's reflections 
while listening to this harangue? Clement 
Stirling thought, " How much I must have 
sinned ; how low I must have fallen ; how 
irretrievably have I lost the talisman of vir- 
tue, when Father Wiley speaks to me in this 
unaccustomed manner 1" He knew not how 
to answer. Who can answer ridicule? 
Wiley's attack was of a wholly different 
character from what Clement had expected. 
He had prepared for a Theological discus- 
sion ; for a serious comparison of the distin- 
guishing tiaits of Popery and Protestantism ; 
not for this extremely matter-of-fact way of 
regarding the question. Wiley saw and 
pursued his advantage. 

" Besides, your dream of domestic happi- 
ness can never be fufiUed. Miss Singleton 
is now a Catholic at heart — she would despise 
-loathe you after this relapse into heresy." 
This last blow told. It was the confirmation 
of what Clement had already heard from 
Miss Winover, and of his own misgivings. 
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"Come, Stirling," continued Wiley, "bear 
it like a man. Love is a strong passion, 
I know — I mean — I have heard ; but it is 
the passion of jouth. Like small pox it is 
extremely dangerous, but it only attacks the 
patient once. Banish it by one greater and 
more lasting — a passion which will endure 
a life-time — a passion which bums more 
fiercely in the veins of age than of youth." 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Father 
Stirling, struck by the strange earnestness of 
the Jesuit's tones. 

" Let Ambition re-awake in your heart." 

" Ambition 1 Oh, Wiley, what have I 
to do with ambition ? And how diflferently 
do you now speak to me, from the way in 
which you spoke ten years ago 1" 

" I admit it, but I am as sincere now as I 
was then. Do you not see, it is you who have 
changed, not I ? Then, the crushing blow had 
just fallen. You would have lost your reason 
or your life, if I had not applied the antidote 
— Eeligion 1 Now you are no longer an in- 
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experienced yoath, but a man, and no ordi- 
nary man. You are still in peril. Led away 
by a fervent imagination, yoar judgment sleeps • 
You are about to ruin yourself for ever, I 
would save you, and once more I apply the 
antidote — Ambition I Do you think, because 
lately you have not given me your confidence, 
that I do not know your sufferings ; that I 
cannot sympathise with them? Innocent 
being that you are I Am I not also — a priest ? 
Have I not passed through the same ordeal ?" 
Clement looked at the speaker earnestly. 
In suffering as well as in enjoyment, human 
nature demands sympathy. 

** I read your thought. You doubt if any 
one has suffered as much as you have. My 
friend, your history has been mine. How 
many priests can say the same ; or rather, 
how few can say the contrary. Is there one ? 
I do not believe it. That is the glory of the 
priesthood — that each man must, by the very 
fact of his being a priest, have passed through 
this truly terrible ordeal of the passions. 
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We have our purgatory on Earth. Do we 
pass through unscathed? Not always. We 
are not angels, but men. Nevertheless, God 
is merciful. O, Stirling, would that you were 
to me as David to Jonathan ; would that 
you were one of us ; would that you were 
indeed, my brother I" 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE Jesuit's influence. 



" What do you mean?" again asked Father 
Stirling. 

The Jesuit pointed to the picture of Igna- 
tius Loyola which had been removed from 
his private cabinet to the dining-room. 
Clement understood him. The idea of putting 
on additional chains at this critical moment, 
when he w^as writhing in the bonds already 
imposed by Rome, revolted him. He made 
a movement of repulsion. 

" Stirling," said Wiley, '' is it possible 
that a mind like yours can be imbued by the 
vulgar prejudices which are circulated against 
the Society of Jesus ? Can you believe that 
yonder magnificent countenance belonged to 
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a fanatic or a hypocrite ? Can you believe that 
had he not been truly inspired, so vast a 
change could have been operated in his char- 
acter and life ; that he, one of Spain's chivalry, 
could have passed through that experience of 
the soul, which enabled him to write the 
"Spiritual Exercises;" that he could have 
obtained the personal influence, which, like 
that of Jesus, made men leave friends, 
relatives, property — aK, and follow him ; 
abandon without a regret the pleasures of the 
world, and the dearest domestic ties, to choose 
a life of active charity, self-sacrifice, and 
martyrdom ? What sent the blessed Francis 
Xavier as a missionary to the Indies ; and 
then, without an escort, to Japan, where he 
died? Whence came the holy enthusiasm 
which renovated the Catholic Church, which 
stayed the tide of Protestant Heresy, and 
rolled it back from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic ? How did The Company become in 
so short a time great, powerful, respected ? 
Because God was, and is still with us I 

c 5 
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Our enemies say we have intrigued and 
made mischief in every country. Yet under 
the paternal sway of Jesuits, the republic of 
Paraguay flourished for a century and a half. 
And when by an unjust decree, the Spanish 
government ordered the Fathers and their 
disciples to abandon their homes, and the 
fields they had cultivated, these Jesuits (re- 
presented as so ambitious, worldly, intriguing, 
and refractory, who were beloved by the In- 
dians, and might easily have raised a civil 
war) submitted at once, and used their influ- 
ence to persuade their indignant flocks to 
submit to the royal mandate. What 
caused the downfall and expulsion of the 
Society from France, in 1764. Its intrigues, 
its craft, its double-dealing ? No ; its strict 
and unswerving morality 1 Father de Sacy, 
confessor to Madame de Pompadour, told his 
penitent that, if sincere in her reformation, she 
would quit the court altogether, and have no 
further intercourse with Louis XV. Of 
course she became a declared enemy to the 
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Order, and thus its ruin was effected. And 
when the Catholic Governments, one after 
another, in the spirit of ingratitude so charac- 
teristic of humanity and kings, turned upon 
the Society to which they owed so much, 
because they believed it could be of no further 
use to them ; when in Spain, and Sicily, and 
Parma, its colleges, seminaries, noviciate 
and professed houses were suppressed, 
frequently with circumstances of the most 
inhuman barbarity; what an example of 
humility, forbearance, and obedience to 
authority, was given by this Society, whose 
spirit was said to be so turbulent and aspiring I 
At last came the culmination of ingratitude, 
when the Society was denied a harbour even 
in Rome 1 When in an evH hour the mis- 
guided Clement annulled the Company, it 
found a refuge in schismatic Eussia and 
Protestant Prussia I What a proof of the 
calumnies brought against the Society, and of 
the real value of our educational system and 
discipline which were retained by the secular 
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priests, who were entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the confiscated property and revenues 1 
And when Father Bicci, the general of the 
Society, died in the Castle of St Angelo, 
after a confinement of two years, on a false 
accusation of secretly governing, and having 
retained sums belonging to the Society, how 
affecting was the solemn though temperate 
protest signed on his death-bed against the 
suppression of the Society, and his imprison- 
ment, though he freely forgave those who 
had contributed to bothl What Christian 
charity was displayed by the old man, 
who was buried with due honour in the 
magnificent church of the Gesu, among his 
illustrious predecessors I 

'' How soon had the Christian world cause 
to regret the foolish and unjust act of sup- 
pressing the Company of Jesus 1 Within a 
few years of that suppression followed the 
French Revolution! The whole edifice of 
civilization and Christianity was threatened 
with destruction — ^nay, was destroyed in 
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France 1 Then, too late, did the ruling powers 
begin to perceive that they had injured their 
real friends ; that in demolishing Jesuitism, 
they had cast down the bulwark of legitimate 
authority, the principle and method of 
taming men and rendering them fit to receive 
the yoke of secular government. Measures 
were taken to reinstate the company. By 
briefs of Pius VII., in 1801 and 1804, the 
Society was recognized in Eome, and restored 
in the Sicilies. But Pius was to be taught, by 
actual personal suffering and indignities, the 
real value of the Society. It was after he had 
been carried captive into France, imprisoned, 
and struck* by the Corsican usurper (whom 
God shortly afterwards hurled down from the 
ill-gotten throne for his sacrilege to His vicar), 
that the blessed Pius (rendered wise by ad- 
versity) re-established the society of Loyola, 
and restored to the rightfiil owners the house 
of the Gesu, and the College at Rome." 

* I do not know what anthority there is for this assertion of Father 
Wiley. Napoleon grossly insulted the Popte, but I am not aware that 
he so iu forgot himself as to offer personal violence. 
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Such is a brief outline of Wiley's speech, 
which he brought to a conclusion by asserting 
that, though still under a cloud, the prospects 
of the Society were brightening; and he 
insinuated, with great address, that Clement 
Stirling was eminently and especially qualified 
to arrive at distinction ; that with his elo- 
quence, zeal, and purity, in addition to the 
high reputation he had already achieved, he 
might render such services to the Society in 
England, as would entitle him to hope for the 
very highest reward — to sit in the seat of 
Loyola, Lainez, Aquaviva, and other illus- 
trious generals. 

Earnestness and enthusiasm are very con- 
tagious. Clement Stirling was impressed by 
the energy with which the Jesuit spoke, 
thus revealing a comparatively new feature in 
his character. The younger priest was, more- 
over, not a little surprised to hear a man who 
had hitherto seemed thoroughly practical, 
avowing convictions and hopes which seemed 
to Clement so chimerical, as the com- 
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plete re-establishinent of Jesuit power and 
inflaence. 

" But, Wiley/' he exclaimed, " this sounds 
to me like madness. We are in a Protestant 

country where our religion is barely tolerated 

« 

though licensed by the laws, which are more 
generous than the prejudices of the majority 
of the people. The governing classes follow 
the advice of Sidney Smith. They have re- 
moved the Catholic disabilities because they 
thought it unjust to use Catholic blood and 
treasure, ^thout admitting Catholic soldiers 
and tax-payers to the same privileges as their 
Protestant brethren. They have freed Papists 
because they despised the Papal Power, and, 
by removing CathoUc grievances, they have 
considerably lessened Catholic influence." 

" Do not be too sure of that," said Wiley. 
" You are not behind the scenes as I am." 

Although Wiley was compelled to speak 
guardedly on this subject, that he might not 
startle the conscientiousness of Stirling, by 
completely unfolding the systematic system of 
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conversion going on under his (Wiley's) 
auspices ; the tampering with the Tractarian 
party ; the indirect services of Jesuits in dis- 
guise who took the pay of the Establishment 
they betrayed ; the use made of decoy-ducks 
like Dr, Formula to undermine the faith of 
silly curates, and (if possible) sillier women ; 
nevertheless, the Jesuit mentioned a few facts 
which greatly astonished the unsuspicious 
Stirling, too apt to believe all men as single- 
minded as himself. 

" But," said the latter, '* as fast ai^you con- 
vert the Protestant clergy, they immediately 
lose their influence with their congregations. 
A Puseyiteis more suspected and shunned than 
a Papist. Besides you do not seem to me to 
take sufficiently into account the higher in- 
telligences, who declare that our religious 
creeds are effete; who look down either with 
pity or contempt according to their respective 
dispositions, upon Catholics and Protestants 
alike, and refuse to countenance either party. 
England, owing to the freedom of its institu- 
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tions, is gradually canying freedom of thought 
into religion, and is becoming leavened with 
the deductions of science, which is dealing 
death-blows to many of the dogmas of Theo- 
logy. This leads me to believe that not only 
Jesuitism, but Popery itself is doomed. You 
know I have lately been studying Geology. 
The facts substantiated by this wondrous 
science seem to me totally antagonistic to ex- 
isting systems of Theology.'^ 

" I admit your facts, but deny your deduc- 
tions," said Wiley. " You are a good man, a 
student of science, a thinker. You are in- 
telligent and con<)cientious, and so you make 
the grand mistake of judging others by the 
standard of yourself. Sacred Borne will never 
fall. ^ Sedet etemumque sedebtt/ ' Bustums ex- 
pectat dum defluat amnisJ You speak of 
science. What is greater ? Ignorance I To 
how few is it given to think I The multitude 
of men live too short a time to think. They 
only feel. They open their eyes. They look 
around. They are but so many children who 
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see there is something wonderful, incompre- 
hensible. They ask what is the meaning of 
this or that phenomenon, and rest quite satisfied 
Tf ith the answers they receive. They live in 
delusions which it would be cruel to destroy. 
They suflfer. They know they must die. They 
are like travellers who perceive they are going 
to a country of which they know nothing, 
and who ask every one they meet for tidings 
respecting that country. They feel a vague, 
nameless terror of the Infinite. That vague, 
nameless terror, it is ours to direct, to wield. 
We, the priests, have taken the place of the 
demi-gods of the ancient pagans. The people 
reverence us, and will continue to reverence 
us, who tell them of — 



* The undiscoTer'd country, firom whose boom 
No trayeller returns.' 



Is it strange they should reverence us? I 
think not. The philosopher, the man of 
science investigates nature. He sits in his 
chamber speculating, thinkings examining. 
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He is calm and fearless. He is content to 
remain in a state of doubt with respect to 
tilings which he cannot prove. But will the 
multitude follow this example or listen to 
him ? He has no creed, no miracles to an- 
nounce. When asked if there be a fiiture 
state, he says, candidly, *I do not know/ 
Can such a negative doctrine ever make con- 
verts ? No ; the people would stone him, if 
we held up a finger as a sign. They have 
done so for much less. They would do it 
again. We not only declare to men a future 
state, but we give the most minute directions 
(including eating fish on Friday), how to at- 
tain heaven and escape hell. What would 
you have ? Our dominion is founded on the 
eternal helplessness and credulity of man- 
kind. Here is a passage from an author 
whom you used to admire : — * One mode of 
worship is merely destroyed by another. 
There never was, nor ever will be, a country 
without a religion. People are too wise, too 
well-informed, too certain of their own im- 
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mense importance in tbe realms of space ever 
to submit to the impiety of doubt.' This 
sentence was written by Byron, who was ac- 
cused of unbelief and atheism ; Byron whom 
the Protestants refused a grave in West- 
minster Abbey ; who, had he been bom in 
the bosom of the Catholic Church, would 
have exerted his glorious genius in support of 
— not against — religion ; who might have 
followed the footsteps of Dante, and penned a 
poem to celebrate the faith. No Poet ever 
disbelieved in God ! But if great men occa- 
sionally arise, who see the errors in our reli- 
gion, it is very bad policy to irritate and 
alienate them still further. We should soothe, 
honour, and flatter them. Self-love, the 
brevity of life, and human sympathy will do 
the rest. The altar and the throne mutually 
support each other. The Pope is the embodi- 
ment of a great principle — the superiority of 
the religious to the secular power. Bangs 
cannot reign save by right divine, and that 
they receive from the Church. Even Heretic 
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Sovereigns style themselves * Brings by the 
Grace of God/ and usurp the title given by 
the Pope to Henry the Eighth—' Defender of 
the Faith.' But when we demand their 
patent, they cannot show it. Open your 
eyes. See the world and men as they are. 
All is makeshift and expediency ! Clever 
as you are, do you imagine that you, or 
hundreds such as you, can remove the pre- 
judices of ages? Look at the French Revo- 
lution. What was it not going to do for 
mankind? It was going to remove King- 
craft, Priest-craft. And now they are more 
firmly riveted than ever. Europe will be 
Cossack before it is Republican. The reign 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! What a 
sublime chimera ! Truth is for the few, not 
for the many. But History preaches this 
terrible lesson to innovators : Beware how 
you touch the institutions which centuries of 
experience have proved to be founded on 
the normal wants of mankind !" 

As on the previous occasion, the evening 
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terminated by Miss Fjne making tea, playing, 
and singing. In spite of his own troubles 
Father Stirling could not disguise a growing 
interest in this young woman, who seemed to 
nurse some secret sorrow, and occupied so 
strange and equivocal a position in the Jesuit's 
house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FOfiGEBT. 

Father Wiley had to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded in his object. He had not changed 
the resolution of Father Stirling, but he had 
made him pause. The Jesuit had said to his 
victim with an apparent frankness which the 
latter found it impossible to resist: — 

^^ Excuse me if in my zeal I have wounded 
your feelings. To tell you the truth, I was 
hurt at your want of confidence in me. I am 
a priest and a Jesuit ; but I am not the less 
your old friend and ex-tutor, Philip Wiley, 
who was instrumental in saving your life I 
Can you believe me capable of using any in- 
fluence I may have to your detriment ? All 
I ask you to do is to take time. Beflect de- 
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liberately over this important step, and when 
you have done so, if you then decide to re- 
turn to your original faith, I will try to say, 
' God speed.' I will never reproach you. I 
will even aid you, and when I hear you re- 
proached I will defend you. I can act thus 
conscientiously, if you take time, but if in the 
impulse of the moment you leave us, how 
can we part friends ?" 

This view seemed reasonable to Clement, 
and he promised the Jesuit that he would 
deliberate, and take no decisive step without 
communicating with him. The artful way 
in which Wiley reminded Stirling that the 
latter owed his life to his watchful care had 
not been without its eflfect. Thus had the 
Jesuit time to set his myrmidons to work in 
order to frustrate Clement Stirling's design of 
returning to the Protestant Faith. Father 
Wiley saw clearly that the matter had be- 
come critical, and that if he hoped to succeed 
he must change his mode of attack. His at- 
tempts on Father Stirling's morality having 
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&iled, he must now turn his attention to re- 
move the strong hope and inducement which 
he knew to be the safe-guard of Clement's 
virtue — the love of Madeline — ^for it was this 
true a£fection which mainly assisted to pre- 
serve the priest's purity. Such is the in- 
fluence of a virtuous love! If the Jesuit 
could only retain Father Stirling until 
Madeline had professed the Romish faith, 
Clement would in all probability never leave 
it. Madeline would not marry a relapsed 
heretic. Madeline herself might become a 
nun. The grand object then was to keep 
Father Stirling and Madeline from having an 
interview, which might lead to explanations 
destructive of all the Jesuit's schemes. 

He had a trusty and faithful agent, who, 
in obedience to his direction, did her best to 
bring Madeline to profess the Eomish faith. 
Miss Winover was now as pleased with 
Father Wiley's zeal as she had been dis- 
pleased with his previous lukewarmness, 
which had only been aflfected to throw dust 

VOL. I. D 
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in the eyes of Father Stirling. She was now 
quite in her element, and gave herself heart 
and soul to what she believed the holy cause 
of converting Madeline. Lady Oldtowers 
was also pressed into the service. Colonel 
Singleton, believing her to be a woman of 
the world, either indiflferent to proselytizing, 
or above the baseness of tampering with his 
daughter's faith, had seen no objection to the 
intimacy which grew up between hsidfy Old- 
towers and Miss Singleton, and had now 
lasted two years. He little knew that 
Madeline met at this lady's house zealous 
priests, who conversed with her on religion, 
and completely overthrew her Protestant 
convictions. Why then did not Madeline 
become a Catholic by profession as she was 
in faith ? One sentiment alone prevented her. 
Filial aflfection 1 In vain did her ** religious " 
advisers preach to her that no scruple should 
stand in the way of so important a step ; that 
disobedience to a parent's command was in 
some instances a sacred duty. In vain did 
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they adduce what they termed instances of 
holy departure from the ordinary rules of rec- 
titude, such as Jacob deceiving his father 
and being blessed by God I Bahab finding 
favour by' betraying her native city, Jericho I 
Jael doing a good action in the sight of the 
Lord by violating the sacred rights of hos- 
pitality and murdering the sleeping Sisera I 
Father Wiley, who had obtained several in- 
terviews with Miss Singleton, did not go 
quite so far as this. He saw that. Madeline 
was not such a fool as the ladies in general 
whom he directed, and he perceived the 
danger of offending her moral sense. He 
seemed to agree with her that her duty to 
her father was paramount to all others, but 
he gently and artfully insinuated that there 
were limits even to a parent's authority ; that 
Miss Singleton was both legally and morally 
old enough to act for herself in a matter 
which concerned her own salvation ; and 
that by taking the initiative she might be- 

D 2 
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come the instrument of Providence to bring 
her father into the true way. 

Still Madeline hesitated to profess. The 
Jesui|; saw the difficulty, viz., the daily pre- 
sence of her venerable father counteracting 
the influence of her '* religious" advisers: the 
instinct of nature, or, in other words, the law 
of God effiacing the craft of the priest. For 
some months before Mrs. Stirling's death, he 
had been trying to find the means of sunder- 
ing father and daughter, as the only method 
of accomplishing the good work of Madeline's 
conversion. Hitherto the Jesuit had not 
succeeded, but about a month after his conver- 
sation with Father Stirling, a sudden and un- 
expected incident brought about this vv^ished 
for event. Ever since Juliana's interview 
with Father Stirling she had appeared con- 
siderably changed. The Jesuit could no 
longer bend her to his will as formerly. All 
that transpired on that occasion she had told 
Father Wiley, who was very violent at the 
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non-snccess of his plot. In vain lie tried to 
urge her to another attempt to perform her 
contract. The woman was obstinate. To 
Father Wiley's threatening and intreating, by 
turns, she opposed the same form of reply : 

" Father Stirling is a saint. I dare not 
tempt him. And besides it would be per- 
fectly useless." 

Father Wiley had begun to fear that he 
had lost the services of this Voman. To his 
astonishment she called upon him one day, 
and under the seal of confession made a most 
singular and important revelation. 

Colonel Singleton, possessing a handsome 
fortune, was fond of speculating in mines, 
railway-stock, and other commercial enter- 
prises, which necessitated the employment of 
a private and confidential secretary, a man 
about thirty, named Gay. He was an ex- 
cellent man of business, and had been ten 
years in the Coloners service, which he had 
entered at a salary of one hundred pounds 
per annum. This salary on account of his 
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valuable assistance had been gradually aug* 
mented to two hundred and fifty. This man 
had unfortunately one great fault which no 
one who met him in his professional capacity 
would have suspected. Gay, so clear-headed, 
punctual and precise in business, an admir- 
able accountant, and apparently the model of 
a steady clerk, concealed underneath this 
favourable appearance an inveterate love of 
pleasure. He was fond of play, betting, 
billiards, and also dabbled in speculations on 
his own account. Those who knew the real 
man, as he appeared to his equals and asso- 
ciates, when off duty (and not carrying a 
prim, sanctified face to church, as an addi- 
tional means of imposing on his patron), 
knew that Gay*s tastes demanded a great 
deal more money than his modest salary of 
two hundred and fifky pounds. 

How then had he been able to gratify his 
tastes and live at the rate of six or seven 
hundred a year without infringing the law ? 
The knowing ones were well aware how this 
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was done. Gay was the favourite lover of 
Juliana Wilder, who supplied him with 
money for his pleasures out of the consider- 
able income she received. For this distin- 
guished member of the demi-monde could 
boast a most fashionable levee. She had her 
box at the opera, and her carriage in the 
park frequently excited the curiosity and 
envy of titled dames. One day during a 
lover's quarrel, Juliana taunted Gay with 
his dependence on her, and the large sums 
of money he had borrowed from her. This 

man had his pride. Every human being has 

» 

pride of some kind. He would not have ac- 
cepted money from Juliana had he not believed 
that some day he should be able to return it, 
when '* things came round," that is, when he 
had made his fortune by some lucky specula- 
tion. He had carefully kept an account of 
the sums he had received in the course of 
three years from Juliana. They amounted to 
two thousand five hundred pounds. Indeed 
this show of independence on the part of Gay 
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was one cause of their quarrel. Juliana, who 
had always looked on the money as a gift, 
was irritated at Gay's repeated references to 
it as a loan, and one word leading to another 
had drawn from her the expression : — 

** If you are so high and mighty that you 
are ashamed of being supported by me, why 
don't you pay me back the money you have 
borrowed?" 

With a bitter oath. Gay replied : — 

" So I will, by G . Never fear, you 

shall have your money back if I swing for it." 

After he was gone, Juliana repented her 
hasty words, for she really loved this man, 
and even if she had married another — as she 
proposed doing — it was mainly that she might 
have an assured income to enable her still to 
befriend Gay. The promise to repay her, 
she attributed merely to a bravado, drawn 
from him in the impulse of anger. She never 
expected to see her money again, believing it 
impossible that Gay could get possession of 
so large a sum. This quarrel had occurred 
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at a critical time, for Gay was pressed for 
money in other quarters. Some of his specu- 
lations had failed, and he owed a hundred and 
fifty lost at play. On the whole his debts, 
including that t6 Juliana, amounted to up- 
wards of three thousand pounds. He was the 
Colonel's confidential man of business. 
Through his hands large sums of money 
passed. He had frequently lodged and with- 
drawn considerable amounts at the Colonel's 
bankers. Temptation had often beset him, 
and though he had hitherto abstained from 
abusing the trust reposed in him, his debts 
and loose mode of life had gradually 
familiarized him with the idea of crime. 

Three days after the quarrel Gay, called 
again in the evening at the very handsome 
apartments occupied by Juliana. His manner 
was strange. Yet he no longer appeared 
angry. The fond embrace which Juliana 
bestowed on him conquered the last remnant 
of resentment. 

D 5 
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" Bear, dear William , how could you leave 
me BO cross?" 

Gay replied by placing a roll of bank notes 
in her hand as he said, " Here, Juliana, are the 
two thousand five hundred pounds I owe you. 
Count the notes. You will find the amount 
correct." 

" Bother the money," said Juliana, gaily. 
"I am glad you are so fortunate; but I will 
not touch it. You ought to know better than 
oflfer it to me." Her impression was that Gay 
had won this money at play, but as he did 
not reply, she scanned his countenance, and 
mw there no signs of the lucky gamester or 
speculator. G^y's lips .quivered, his face 
was pale, and there was an unusual ex- 
pression, in his eye. 

"How did you get this money, William?" 
said Juliana. 

" Never mind how I got it," replied Gay. 
*' We are quits now, and J / have come to say 
good bye." 

" What do you mean, William ? How 
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could you take offence at a hasty word ? You 
know I never meant it. And wky do you 
want to leave me ?" 

" I don't particularly want to go, Juliana. 
But I must, and there's an end of it." 

" Must 1 What do you mean ? Where do 
you want to go ?" 

" To America — Australia — ^the devil — any- 
where away from England/' said the wretched 
man, who evidently found it difficult to keep 
up his show of unconcern. 

" Why do you want to go to those far-off 
countries ?" 

" Because if I don't go to Australia wil- 
lingly I am very likely to go there at the ex- 
pense of the government. Now do you 
understand ?" 

Juliana guessed the truth. She threw her 
arms around her lover, with a cry of genuine 
alarm which changed his reckless mood. 

"Julie," he said, "I have sometimes in 
anger, and when a little ^ sprung,' said hard 
things to you. I beg your pardon now that 
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we are about to part for ever. You are not 
the best of women, but youVe been good as 
gold to me, and whatever your faults I am 
now much worse/' 

" William, William, tell me before I go mad 
with suspense — what have you been doing? 
Do not fear to trust me. I would cut out my 
tongue rather than betray you. Have you 
committed murder?*' 

^^ No, no, not so bad as that. No, I 
wouldn't have murdered the old fellow for 
all his wealth, for in spite of his stuck-up 
ways he's not been a bad sort of master. No, 
I'm not a murderer. I'm only a forger I 
That's all 1" 

Juliana heaved a sigh of relief. She would 
not have abandoned this man if he had been 
a murderer 1 

" Stay," she exclaimed, suddenly. " How 
much have you taken ? If only what is here, 
take it back, restore it before it be too late, or 
if it is discovered perhaps the old man will 
pardon you." 
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'* Pooh 1" said Gay, " it's a much higher 
figure than that. I owed over five hundred 
in debts of honour. These are already paid. 
I thought I might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb and make a good haul while I was 
about it. I signed Colonel Singleton's name 
to an order on his bankers for ten thousand 
pounds. I could have had more, but I thought 
it might look suspicious. Besides I didn't 
want to ruin the old boy. He can spare ten 
thousand. I calculated what he could spare, 
and what would set me up in business in a 
new country." 

The forger seemed actually to be recovering 
his spirits as he talked on in this strange way 
about his crime, under that peculiar excite- 
ment caused by a sense of peril. 

^^Come, Julie, kiss me; I must be off. 
There's no time to be lost." 

Juliana stood for a minute reflecting. 
Supposing that Gay were to throw himself 
on the Colonel's clemency, he might not be 
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forgiven ; he might be tried and transported. 
And he had incurred this guilt to pay money 
he had received from hen Impulsive whether 
for good or evil her mind was made up. She 
said, " How long do you think it will be before 
this forgery is discovered?'' 

"Why," replied Gay, "it might not be 

known for weeks or even months for that 

* 

matter, for the people at the bank know me 
to be the Colonel's confidential clerk, and it's 
not the first time I've drawn out a heavy sum. 
At any rate I'm safe till he comes up to town. 
He's down at his place in the country now, 
and not expepted for ten days or a fortnight. 
But as you may fancy, I don't feel over and 
above comfortable in London. I intend to 
run down to Liverpool under the name of 
Williams, and get away by the first vessel 
that sails either to America or Australia. I 
don't care which." 

" Williapi,*' said Juliana, " wiU you take me 
with^you ?" 
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" You shouldn'^t make game of me just now, 
Jdliana, when I'm in a scrape partly on your 
account," returned Gay, 

**' T nev^r w^3 more in earnest in my life. 
Will you take me with you wherever you 

go?" 

•" Why, Juliana, did you ^uot tell me yourself 
you weye going to ^marry a regular swell, a 
rich rfellow, a landed propifietor, a gentleman 
born, and all that sort of thing." 

^' I k»ow ,1. did, and Injejant to do so ; but 
since a certain event happened I've not been 
the same woman I was. T have asked myself 
what right I have to take advantage of this 
man's infatuation and marry him ? I should- 
not be the wife who could make him happy. 
He never could succeed in getting me received 
in society. He could not even reform me, 
for I should always love you. I am tired of 
my past life ; but I shall never be any better . 
while I stop in England. You know how 
often we have said in joke that we should like 
to emigrate together, and lead an honest life. 
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Well, you have incurred guilt on my account. 
Do you imagine I could desert you now 9 Let 
us go to America or Australia ; you will suc- 
ceed in business, and then you will return the 
Colonel his money with interest, and that will 
be off your conscience/' 

This singular bargain was struck on the 
spot. With all her faults Juliana could 
illustrate the sentiment of Moore's lines : 

^ Oh I what was love made for, if 'tis not the same 
Through joj and through torment— through glory and 

shame? 
I know not — I ask not — if guilt's in that heart ; 
I but know that I love thee, whaterer thou art f* 
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CHAPTER V. 



MISS MoINTOSH. 

But thoagh Juliana was quite willing to 
abandon her life of g^tj ease and luxury, 
to emigrate with a felon whom she loved, and 
make the singular experiment of reforming 
on means obtained in such a dishonest man- 
ner, she could not at once throw aside the 
trammels she had borne so long. The ^^ certain 
event" to which she had referred was the in- 
terview with Father Stirling, which had pro- 
duced considerable effect, but could not super- 
sede the teaching and habits of years. Sh^ felt 
it impossible to depart without an interview 
witB her spiritual director, whom she had so 
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long regarded with a superstitious deference. 
She believed she should be more likely to 
prosper if she could go with the blessing of 
Father Wiley ! In fact she had not the 
courage to go without his leave. Still| her 
lover's safety was paramount. Gay started 
for Liverpool early the next morning, with 
the understanding that Juliana would join 
him there, after an interval of two days, which 
she would devote to disposing of her jewels 
and other valuables, and collecting as large an 
amount of money as possible. Although 
speaking under the seal of confession, Juliana 
had intended to remain silent as to the crime 
of Gay, but Father Wiley — who was already 
perfectly well acquainted with the liaison — 
was too cunning for her. His ascendancy 
triumphed, and she told all. The Jesuit per- 
mitted her to leave England on the under- 
standing that she was to correspond with him 
and be still guided by his orders. He made 
his penitent take a solemn oath, on " a portion 
of the true cross," that she would abid% by 
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diis agreement, and impressed on her that 
any infringement of it would be sacrilege, 
and would subject her to the penalties of 
^^ the greater ^ccommunication." 

The Jesuit waited until he received intel- 
ligence that the vessel containing the fugitives 
had sailed from Liverpool, then he sat down, 
wrote, and despatched, without an instant's 
delay, the following note to Colonel Singleton : 

^^ Sir, — I have just learned that a person 
named Gay, who was in your employment as 
private secretary and confidential agent, has 
robbed you by forging your name for a con- 
siderable amount to a cheque which has 
been honoured by your London bankers. 
The early intelligence of this crime will, I 
hope, enable you to detect the fugitive, who, 
under the name of Williams, is concealed in 
Liverpool, no doubt waiting an opportunity 
to emigrate. Should you be one of those 
Protestants who believe that the Confessional 
is made the means of concealing guilt, and 
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protecting the guUty, you will, I trust, in 
future, think more charitably of the religion 
professed by 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Philip Wiley." 

The eflfect of this letter was exactly what 
the Jesuit had hoped. The Colonel hurried 
up to town, saw his bankers, verified the 
fraud, despatched detectives in pursuit of 
Gay, and then sent a note of thanks to 
Father Wiley. The Colonel was making 
preparations to go to Liverpool himself, in 
pursuit of Gay, whose ingratitude stung him 
to the quick, when he received intelligence 
that Gay had sailed for New York. 

" By G — , then, I'll follow the miscreant,'* 
cried the Colonel. A steamer was to sail in 
three days' time from Liverpool. The Colonel 
wrote and secured a berth. Gay had a week's 
start, but he was aboard of a sailing packet, 
and if the steamer made a quick passage, 
there was a chance of the pursuer reaching 
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New York very soon after, or even about the 
same time with, the fugitive. It was in vain 
that his daughter, and his sister-in-law, who 
lived with them, entreated Col. Singleton not 
to undertake such a journey at his time of 
life, and in winter. The Colonel was sixty- 
six, and it was in the month of February, 
1843. But the old soldier was positive. He 
sailed from Liverpool by the Albatross, an 
American clipper-built steamer, which had 
only crossed the Atlantic once before. 
Landsmen thought her a splendid vessel, but 
old sailors shook their heads, and infinitely 
preferred the vessels of the Cunard line. The 
mail-bags of the Albatross carried out a letter 
addressed to Juliana, at the General Post 
Office, New York. This letter was written 
by the Jesuit, and informed her of the 
Colonel's pursuit. Colonel Singleton's in- 
tention of sailing by the Albatross had been 
communicated to Wiley by Miss Winover. 
Father Wiley rubbed his hands after this 
event, which had so opportunely favoured 
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his wishes. The Colonel had gone ; the coast 
was clear. The Jesuit now saw his way. 
Though the conversion of Madeline, or her 
taking the veil, was only a means to aid in 
the grand object of making Father Stirling a 
Jesuit, each of these possible events was in 
itself an important achievement ; Madeline 
was an heiress, and her conversion would 
have an excellent example, besides bestowing 
a large sum of money on the poor^ that is, 
on the Society of Jesus I 

Some months previously to his voyage, the 
Colonel had invited Miss Mcintosh, the sister 
of his late wife, to pay them a visit. To her 
care he had committed his daughter. Miss 
Mcintosh was a strict Presbyterian. She had 
only visited the metropolis once before, on 
the occasion of her sister's marriage. She 
was a dear old lady, tall, with a stately 
manner and the remains of beauty, possessed 
of many excellent qualities, but exceedingly 
* Scotch' in her religious prejudices. She 
abhorred a prelatical church, and had not the 
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least doubt that wherever Babylon was 
mentioned in the scriptures, the word meant 
Home. The first Sunday she spent in London 
(where the family permanently resided, for 
the sake of procuring the best medical advice 
for Miss Singleton) Miss Mcintosh's horror 
at the desecration of the Sabbath was whim- 
sical. On Marline* sitting down to play 
some sacred music, her aunt begged her to 
desist. The street cries filled her with des- 
pair. In vain did Madeline endeavour to 
make her comprehend that these poor people 
were compelled to get their living on Sundays 
as well as other days. Miss Mcintosh per- 
sisted that such awfiil desecration of ^^the 
Sabbath" was enough to call down the anger 
of an offended Providence on the country 
which permitted such doings. I wonder how 
these unco-guid^ ultra-religious, rigidly- 
righteous people are able to discover with 
such certainty what ought to call down the 
anger of offended Providence I 

It was with great difficulty that Miss 
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Mcintosh could be induced to "wander," as 
slie called it, that is, absent herself from her 
regular attendance at the chapel where her 
favourite minister. Doctor McVates, thundered 
against the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world. Nevertheless, the good lady was on 
one occasion prevailed on to accompany 
Madeline to listen to s^n eminent preacher of 
the Establishment. Miss Mcintosh observed 
that, though very inferior to Dr. McVates, in 
the soundness of his doctrine, the clergyman 
spoke very good English, so good, indeed, 
that she doubted if he had been " educate'* 
in England, for he spoke as well as the people 
in Edinburgh or Inverness. Amongst other 
prejudices which Miss Mcintosh had against 
England was the idea that all English persons 
spoke with the cockney accent. 

It may be imagined then what were the 
ideas of this strict lady with regard to Popery. 
She had, of course, read and heard a good 
deal of the Papacy. With many Scotch 
divines Popery is (as among English dis- 
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senters) a stalking-horse, a scapegoat, on 
wtiich to &ther every abomination. They 
persist in seeing it constantly from one point 
of view, through a glass which has the pro- 
perty of magnifying aU its errors, and sup, 
pressing all its good qoalities. Miss 
Mcintosh knew that Popeiy existed. It was 
to her as ^^the Dweller on the Threshold," 
a ^agae but horrible terror, like certain sorts 
of evil and disease which respectable persons, 
know to exist, bat with which they never 
come in contact. Only once in her life had 
Miss Mcintosh actually found herself in the 
same room with a Bomish priest. It made her 
serionsly nncomfortable to be so near ^^ an 
Idolator," and she coold not bear to recur to 
the reminiscence. It is not probable that 
Col. Singleton had any idea that the strong 
prejudices of the aunt would in any way 
counteract those of the niece; but Miss 
Mcintosh was evidently impressed that it 
was her duty to watch carefully over the 
the spiritual wel&re of Madeline, whom she 

VOL. II. £ 
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regarded as a child, who ought not to be suf- 
fered to think for herself on any matter of 
importance. As may be supposed under these 
circumstances, Madeline, a lady of seven and 
twenty, found her aunt an original. Cer* 
tainly Miss Mcintosh was not at all the sort 
of person who would be likely to wean Made- 
line from her predilection for Rome. For 
Madeline was well able to perceive that her 
aunt was just as ^^superstitious'' as she 
(Madeline) was accused of being. Only the 
superstition of the aunt was of a different 
form from that of the niece. Madeline believed 
the Bomish Church infallible, speaking 
through its spiritual head — the Pope. Miss 
Mcintosh transferred the belief from the 
Church to the Bible, or rather to a translation 
of the Bible published in the reign of James 
the First. This was a constant topic of 
discussion between the two ladies. 

Once had Madeline yielded to her aunt's 
solicitation to accompany her to hear her 
favourite preacher. Dr. McVates. This gen- 
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tleman whom Miss McTntosli invariably 
spoke of as ^^ a dear man, just one of the best 
of men ;" whose name she never mentioned 
without coupling it with .some fond expres- 
sion; whom she in fact regarded with the 
same sentiments of veneration that a Catholic 
devotee feels for her spiritual director (it is 
singular there should be such an antipathy 
between Papisc and Presbyterian, when they 
resemble each other so closely), was at that 
time ^^ the great gun " of Presbyterianism in 
the South. He possessed undeniable ability. 
He was a fluent speaker rising at times to 
eloquence, and his Northern accent was not 
particularly disagreeable ; but no intelligent 
person could listen to him without perceiving 
that he was a superficial classical scholar ; that 
his exposition of the scriptures was arbitrary 
and shallow ; and that he was a particularly 
vain man. Madeline listened to him with 
some degree of interest, until he fell foul of 
the religion which she in her heart believed. 
The language made use of by Dr. McVates, 

£ 2 
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in speaking of the Pope and Eome, was vio- 
lent and oflFensive in the extreme. He 
raked together all the unpleasant expressions 
which certain Protestants believe are appli- 
cable to the Popedom, and launched them at 
the head of the Eomish Church like another 
Peter the Hermit preaching a crusade. 

While the Scottish divine was thus 
preaching, Catholic Priests in the same city 
were telling their flocks that Protestant Eng- 
land was an apostate nation, a nation of 
heretics, and that there was no hope of salva- 
tion out of the pale of the Church of Eome, 
mistress and mother of all churches, presided 
over by the Holy Father, the Vicar of God. 
Anglican clergymen were repeating the 
Athanasian creed which explicitly consigns 
to damnation all who do not believe all set 
forth therein. All the sects of England were 
at the same time listening to doctrines which 
declare that the respective faith of each is 
superior to all the rest. Mormonists were 
accepting the miracles of the Book of Mormon 
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,as explained by Joseph Smith, while secular 
lecturers were taking to pieces the creeds of 
all churches; impugning the dogma of im- 
mortality itself, and declaring all religions of 
human invention. All these various congre- 
gations, which are embraced in the vast hive 
of London, were listening respectively to 
their own favourite teachers, determined to 
hear no others ; and great multitudes of 
people, who had worked hard all the week, 
were spending their Sunday abroad in the 
open air with their wives and families. 
Though many of these sects were condemning 
each other either directly or indirectly, the 
world continued as usual its majestic course ; 
the sun rose and set, the stars came forth with 
the same regularity ; the astronomer, the 
geologist adored the God of Nature; no 
thunderbolts fell; and, in spite of Dr. 
McVates^ warnings, there were no indications 
of the immediate destruction of the world by 
fire. While men were declaring to their 
fellow-men what would happen when the 
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heavens and the earth have passed away, prov- 
ing by types and figures that the God of 
Love was also a God of Wrath, a con- 
suming fire, Nature showed no sympathy 
with human intolerance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PAPIST AND PRESBYTERIAN. 

The conclusion of the discourse left Madeline 
pained — shocked. Miss Mcintosh was de- 
delighted. In the honest exuberance of her 
own sympathy with the preacher, she could 
not conceive that Madeline should be dis- 
pleased. Never, according to the aunt, had 
Dr. McVates preached better. She was very 
much astonished that Madeline did not ap- 
preciate him. 

" What, my love, is it possible you don't 
agree with what the doctor said of Popery 
—The Scarlet Mystery ?" 

'^ My dear aunt, I wish you would not use 
such expressions. Have you ever been in a 
Catholic Church T 
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" Pray don't call them Catholic. We are 
far more Catholic than they are." 

"My dear madam, you will surely not 
deny that the Catholics are far more numerous 
than the Protestants ?*'* 

" Indeed, I just will deny that the Papists 
outnumber the Protestants. Eetaly and 
Spain, those poor, benighted countries, are 
under the ban of Anti-Christ — " 

" And France, Madam." 

" France ? The French are but Papists in 
name. It's well known the French are just no 
better than Infidels. And T winder how you 
can ask such a question. Me enter a papist 
chapel I Me sanction idolatry with my pre- 
sence I It is written, ' Touch not, taste not, 
handle not the unclean thing. ' Eh I Made- 

♦ " The Roman Catholic Church, though now only a remnant of its 
former self, is still the most numerous of the various Christian bodies ; 
it includes within its pale, France, Belgium, Poland, Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean islands, Spain, Portugal, the greater part of the people of Austria 
and Ireland; about half of the Prussians andSwiss, and the mhabitants of 
various German States; large numbers in the South American States and 
Mexico ; also a part of the population of the United States, and nearly 
all the Lower Canadians ; and a ( onsiderable number of the inhabitants 
of England and Scotland, besides those of inferior countries. Altogether, 
the number of Roman Catholics is said to amount to one hundred and 
thirty-nine millions. The total number of Protestants of all churches and 
sects is believed to be about sixty millions."— Chambers's Information 
for The People. 
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line I it grieves me to the heart to see that 
you have this craving after yon profane rites 
of Rome. Think of the woe which God de- 
noimced against the children ^hen they 
turned away to worship graven images and to 
follow after strange Gods. But, indeed, it's 
just what may be expected of those educate 
in a Prelatical church. I often warned my 
brother of this. Had he followed my advice 
and sent you to Edinburgh, you might have 
avoided all these early impressions.'' 

*' What, madam," said Madeline. " Do you 
think the English is not as firm against Popery 
as the Scottish Church ? " • 

" The English Church is full of Puseyites 
and Jesuits in disguise. You need not at- 
tempt to deny it, Madeline. I know what I 
am saying. I have been in one of their 
churches, and there were candles lighted on 
the altar, and genuflexions and bowings to 
the East, and flowers, and incense, and the 
clergyman actually preached in a surplice! 
It was the next thing to hearing Mass. How 

E 5 
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often hare I told your father that these things 
were exceedingly dangerous to a youthful 
imagfnation." 

" But/' said Madeline, jocularly, '* you 
know my fether has a strong prejudice against 
the Scottish accent/' 

" Well, Madeline, I am sure that I am an 
example that the higher classes in Scotland 
have no accent whatever. A little of the 
idiom I may have, but none of the accent. 
To hear me speak, no one, I am sure, could 
guess from what part of Great Breetain I 
come." 

•' Still, aunt, I might not have been so for- 
tunate as to escape the Scottish accent." 

"There are much worse things than the 
Scottish accent, Madeline, and one is a de- 
cided leaning to the soul-ensnaring errors of 
Popery. There is no need to enter one of 
their <5hapels to know what their preenciples 
are. The Papists are forbid to read the Bible. 
What better proof do you require tibat the 
Pope is anti-Christ ? " 
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" I assare you, madam, you are mistaken, 
as so many other Protestants are on these 
questions. The Catholics do not forbid the 
Bible. They only forbid the Protestant 
Bible, that is, the Bible without notes, or 
with Protestant notes. And how, believing 
that the Protestant faith is wrong, can they 
do otherwise ? Would you introduce Catholic 
Bibles into Sunday-schools in Scotland ?" 

*' Eh, Madeline ; how can you ask such a 
question ? " 

" You would not ; very well. Don't you 
see — the Catholics are acting just in the same 
spirit as the Protestants. The Catholic ClfUrch 
teaches, as I think very properly, that the 
Bible should not be read, save with the com- 
mentaries and interpretation of those into 
whose keeping it has been delivered." 

" Eh, Madeline I would you deny poor 
hungering souls the bread of life ? There is 
not a cottage in Scotland where you will not 
find the Bible." 

'^ But do the ignorant understand and profit 
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by it as ttey might? Are there not numer- 
ous passages in the Bible respecting which 
learned theologians differ ? Does it not, then, 
require a special study, a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, and oriental manners 
and history ? Of what use is it to read a 
chapter which is perfectly incomprehensible?" 

" Eh, Madeline, such doctrines 1 Does not 
God bless his word, and if you pray to Him, 
will not His holy spirit direct alike the learned 
and ignorant ? " 

" But, aunt, you do not see that if you 
practically act on this principle there would 
be no need of religious teachers. Why do 
you go to hear Dr. Mc Vates ? Because you 
believe that, being a learned man, and having 
devoted his life to Biblical studies, he under- 
stands the Scriptures better than yourself. 
You appear to forget 4hat the English Bible 
is but a translation, executed by fallible men 
in the reign of James the First. Even ad- 
mitting that the translators were learned, 
faithful, and good men, whose sole aim was 
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truth, who were thoroughly devoid of pre- 
judice and doctrinal leanings of any kind, 
they were at least fallible men. Then their 
translation must have many errors." 

" Madeline, Madeline I Errors in the Bible I 
Errors in God's word I " 

" Errors in a translation of the Bible made 
by fallible men I Now, the question is, which 
is most likely to interpret the Bible correctly ? 
The Catholic Church — ^the great church of 
Christendom, without which we should never 
have had the Bible, or the Protestants, divided 
into a multitude of sects ? I believe the Ca- 
tholic Church contains the greatest number 
of learned men. How many of the Anglican 
Bishops are good Hebrew scholars? I doubt 
greatly whether Dr. McVates is a sound 
Hebrew scholar, although he delivers his 
opinions quite as dogmatically as the Pope ; 
and, of the two, I would much rather believe 
the Pope, who never decides on any important 
point without having previously taken the 
votes ef the Bishops, and solemnly implored 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Beddes, 
aunt, I do think there are portions of the 
Old Testament which are not fit to be read 
either by young or adult people, and which, 
indeed, are never read aloud in any church." 
All this was so much '' blasphemy " to 
Miss Mcintosh, who was, in her own way, 
quite as much a worshipper of authority as 
Madeline. Only Miss Mcintosh worshipped 
the Bible as well, exactly as an African 
idolater worships his fetich. She had been 
reading the Bible all her life, and yet would 
have been puzzled by a simple question in 
Jewish history, because she had read it by 
chapters, and bits here and there, believing 
every word to have some mystical adaptation 
to future events. What, therefore, was plain 
and simple taken with the context, could thus 
be made to signify anything according to the 
imagination of the reader. It is in this 
way that Scripture is made to mean and 
prove everything which ite interpreters wish 
it to prove I Miss Mcintosh could only hold 
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up her hands, and say — " Eh, Madeline! 
such doctrines I Don't you see, if you doubt 
one word of the sacred Scriptures, you may 
as well doubt all I " Extraordinary argu- 
ment I of which Madeline saw the futility, 
but of which she despaired of convincing her 
aunt. Yet this is the line of argument taken 
by the Bishops in the contest with Dr. 
Colenso. 

Six weeks had elapsed fiince Col. Singleton 
had sailed from liverpool. No letta^ had 
come, and no tidings of the arrival of the 
Albatross at New York. Miss Mcintosh and 
Madeline were seriously alanned, but still 
tried to hope that no news was good news. 
One morning at the break&st table, when 
Madeline was, as usual, scanning the Times 
for scHne intelligence respecting the Alba- 
tross, she turned pale, uttered a shriek, and 
fell fainting from her chair. This was the 
paragraph which had caused her illness. ^' By 
the arrival of the Arabia we have now intel- 
ligence from New York to the 5th of April^ 
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The Arabia met with very heavy weather, 
Captain Thompson reports that on the 9th 
instant he passed a large vessel a total 
wreck. There is too much reason to believe 
that this is the missing steamer, Albatross, 
which sailed from Liverpool on the 28th of 
February." 

This fatal paragraph appeared to confirm 
the suspicions which had arisen through the 
absence of all letters from the Colonel. He 
had promised to write immediately on his ar- 
rival in New York. Had he arrived safely, 
Madeline might have received a letter in three 
weeks. She no longer doubted that ber father 
was dead. In her weak state of health this 
blow had a crushing eflfect. Madeline was 
carried to her bed, and a medical man was 
sent for, who was no other than our old 
acquaintance. Dr. Blunt. At the end of a 
week, Madeline's illness began to excite serious 
fears on the part of Miss Mcintosh, and the 
household generally, always prone to exag- 
gerate, apprehended a fatal result. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I, 



THE SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

Miss Winover, who spent the greater part of 
the day at the bed-side of her friend, of 
course informed her spiritual director of 
Madeline's extremity and expected decease. 
The Jesuit would have been better pleased 
to have had Madeline immured in a nunnery, 
but her death was the next best thing that 
could happen to Airther his schemes. Made- 
line was the tie which bound Father Stirling 
to the world; the temptation to quit his 
priestly profession. After her death, he 
might be easily retained in the Church, and 
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moulded to the Jesuit's wishes. Madeline, 
believing her end to be approaching, secretly 
desired to see a priest, and although she had 
not made her wish known, it T^as divined by 
Miss Winover. Miss Mcintosh was, however, 
determined that no Eoman priest should 
enter the house. But she did not wish Made- 
line to die without religous consolation. On 
the first serious symptoms appearing, she had 
consulted with Dr. Blunt, and expressed her 
desire to send for a clergyman. The doctor 
did not agree with her. He said there would 
be plenty of time for that; he had still hopes 
of Madeline's recovery, and that the presence 
of a clergyman might alarm the patient, and 
contribute to bring about a fatal termination. 
Miss Mcintosh, however, aware that 
medical men often disguised the serious na- 
ture of illness, thought that Doctor Blunt was 
acting thus in the present instance, and 
having made up her mind that Madeline 
would not recover, her zeal led her to send 
off for Dr, McVates, in the hope that Made- 
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line might, in such critical circumstances, be 
converted from the errors of Popery. Dr. 
McVates came at once, but he was not destined 
to have the field all to himself. Mrs. Keyes, 
the housekeeper, who had been in the service 
of the family for twenty years, had also, 
strong religious prejudices in favour of the 
Established Church, to which the Colonel 
belonged. She had likewise seen with dis- 
tress her young mistress's leaning towards 
Popery, and on her own responsibUity she 
had informed the Eev. Mr. Hunter, the rec- 
tor of the Parish, that Miss Madeline was 
dying. Dr. McVates, and, Mr. Hunter met 
daily at Madeline's bed-side, to oflfer her 
religious consolation. 

In vain did Dr. Blunt complain that this 
conflict of opinions only distracted his patient's 
mind, and removed the hope of her recovery. 
All the parties whom he addressed were 
acting from a strong sense of religious zeal. 
Doctor McVates had received from Miss 
Mcintosh a glowing description of the deplo- 
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rable religious condition of her niece; and 
believed himself to be specially destined by 
Providence to snatch this brand from the 
burning. The Rev. Mr. Himter, also a very 
zealous man, knew that Madeline had been 
wavering in her faith, and had an inti- 
mate friend who was a Eoman Catholic. 
The Anglican clergyman was also deter- 
mined that, as far as lay in his power, Made- 
line should die in the Established faith. He 
was besides personally interested ; being the 
rector of the Parish Church, which the Colo- 
nel and his daughter had attended for years, 
and being in the habit of visiting the family^ 
Thus, while Madeline was lying weak and 
exhausted from illness, she was compelled to 
listen alternately to expositions of the con- 
fession of faith of the Scottish Church, and 
that of the Establishment, and the doctrines 
of Predestination and Justification by Faith. 
Each divine questioned her as to her opin- 
ions. Each pressed upon her what he believed 
.to be the true saving faith. Mr. Hunter re- 
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minded her that she was in reality his parish- 
ioner. He insinuated gently, but firmly, 
that she had erred firom the creed of her 
father, that she had been untrue to her bap- 
tismal' and confirmation vows. He desired 
to know whether she sincerely renounced the 
Papal heresy, whether she was prepared to 
receive the blessed sacrament from him, and 
die in the Anglican faith. Dr. McVates, 
also, pressed her to renounce the errors of 
Papacy and Prelacy. In his great zeal, he 
assured Madeline, that the book of Common 
Prayer had damned as many souls as the 
Mass-book ; aud he read aloud to her a portion 
of the Calvinistic creed. 

All this while. Miss Winover stood her 
ground, for she also, as we have seen, was 
actuated by strong religious zeal. She knew 
that Madeline had a crucifix on her breast 

7 

containing " a portion of the true cross ; " 
that she had a missal and rosary undei: her 
pillow; that she said Ave Maria^ Salve^ 
Regina^ and other Catholic prayers. But 
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Miss Winover was far from satisfied. In 
her eyes, neither Dr. McVates nor Mr. 
Hunter had received ordination. Being 
only heretic clergymen, they were not true 
priests. Madeline's salvation demanded that 
she should receive the last solemn rites of 
the Holy Apostolic Catholic Church. Miss 
Winover was quite in her element. Even 
while weeping at the thought of losing her 
friend, she experienced a feeling akin to 
pleasure in watching by her bed-side, and 
thwarting the efforts of those who were try- 
ing to make her renounce the true faith. 

Nothing but the fact that (however silly) 
both were ladies^ prevented Miss Winover 
and Miss Mcintosh from coming to a per- 
sonal encounter, so cordially did they detest 
each other. They passed in and out of Made- 
line's chamber without speaking, looking as 
only angry women and children can look at 
each other; Miss Mcintosh and Mrs. Keyes, 
would have shut the door in Miss Winover's 
face, if they dared. But irrespectively of the 
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lady's independent spirit, they could not dis- 
regard the fact that she was Madeline's inti- 
mate friend, and, besides. Miss Mcintosh and 
Mrs. Keyes were only united against the 
common enemy. There was feud between 
themselves ; each battled for her own cham- 
pion, and would probably have come to an 
open rupture, had not Miss Winover served 
to neutralize their wrath. In the opinion of 
Mrs. Keyes, Miss Mcintosh was a meddling 
old maid, who had much better have stopped 
in Scotland. ^^ What call has she to bring a 
Presbyterian minister here ? Isn't the Rev. 
Mr. Hunter, our own parson, good enough?" 
said Mrs Keyes, to the upper house-maid. 
Miss Mcintosh complained to Dr. McVates, 
that Mrs. Keyes quite mistook her position. 

Thus the whole household was divided by 
religious zeal, into three parties, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Anglican ; each 
bent on saving Madeline's soul by its own 
method. There was only one exception, and 
that was Dr. Blunt, who would not side with 
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any one, though he was besieged in turn by 
Miss Winover, Miss Mcintosh, Mrs. Keyes, 
Mr. Hunter, and Dr. McVates. The sturdy 
physician expressed his opinion pretty strongly 
that they were all hastening Madeline's death. 
" If I could only have shut out every one 
from the patient, but myself and the nurse," 
he said, *^ she might have been saved. But 
now I fear it is too late. Her delicate frame 
has not been able to bear all this excitement, 
caused by theological discussions. The least 
you can do now, is to let her die in peace. This 
comes of my foolish candour. Had I treated 
this as a slight illness, you would have per- 
mitted me to bring her round, without sending 
for the clergy. Now you are all jealous of each 
other. Having let in one, I must let in all." 
Madeline had now been ill upwards of a 
fortnight, and the crisis was rapidly approach- 
ing. It was about ten in the morning, and 
Miss Winover, who had remained in the 
house all night, was kneeling by the bedside 
urging Madeline to let a priest come and re- 
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ceive her confession. All night Madeline's 
mind had been wandering. Both the nurse 
and Miss Winover thought this a presage of 
death. Occasionally the patient would utter 
a word, which showed that her memory was 
busy with some of the most vivid reminis- 
cences of her early youth. The nurse said 
it was generally so with people before death. 
Miss Winover redoubled her entreaties to 
recall Madeline's thoughts to the urgent pre- 
sent. ^^ Dear, dear Madeline, time is precious. 
Oh, for the love of the dear Jesus, let me 
bring you a priest. Think, Madeline, how 
can you pass through the valley of the shadow 
of death without receiving the consolations 
of religion, the rites of the Holy Church ? 
These men who come here are not ordained 
priests. They cannot help you. They are 
ensnaring your soul. It is even a sin to 
listen to them. They have spoken blasphemy 
of the faith, of the holy saints, of Mary, the 
immaculate mother of God. Oh, Madeline, 
Madeline, let me bring you a priest who will 

VOL. II. p 
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receive your confession, grant you absolution, 
and take your soul." 

Madeline murmured through her half-closed 
lips the words— 

" Clement — Stirling — a priest ! " 

At last, then, the patient had expressly 
declared her wish to see a priest. Miss Win- 
over was overjoyed. She exclaimed, " Father 
Stirling, the good, the pious Father Stirling ! 
I will hasten for him at once." As she was 
leaving the sick-room, radiant on her errand 
of zeal, she was met by Miss Mcintosh, who 
had overheard the last words, and who 
said: 

" You will bring no priest here." 

Miss Winover turned triumphantly to the 
nurse. 

*' Mrs. Williams, you heard Miss Singleton 
pronounce Father Stirling's name ? " 

The nurse replied in the affirmative. 

" Madeline is not conscious of what she is 
saying. Dr. McVates will be here presently. 
We will have no Popish priests in this house." 
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Miss Mcintosh followed Miss Winover into 
the anteroom which communicated with the 
sick chamber, and continued, indignantly — 
"What do you mean by coming here and 
poisoning my niece's mind With your idola- 
trous worship ? Once more I repeat, do not 
venture to bring a priest here. I am mistress 
in this house, and I will not have Madeline's 
last moments tormented by an emissary of 
anti-Christ/' 

Miss Winover crossed herself, and touched 
the cross which she wore suspended round 
her neck, murmured a brief invocation to her 
patron-saint, and then drew herself up with 
dignity, as she said — 

"Pardon me. Miss Mcintosh: since the 
death of Colonel Singleton, Madeline is mis- 
tress here. But were it even otherwise, in 
this I must dispute your orders. I bear a 
commission from the highest authority! In 
executing the wishes of my dying friend, in 
aiding to unite a soul with the Holy Catholic 
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Church, I am an humble agent of Divine* 
Providence ! " 

With these words Miss Winover passed by 
triumphant. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE MAN AND THE PRIEST. 

Clement Stirling was sitting in his room. 
The scantily-furnished apartment had an 
aspect less forbidding and gloomy than usual. 
It was enlivened by the presence of a beauti- 
ful little boy of four years old, the youngest 
child of the indigent family who lived by the 
priest's bounty rent-free in the rooms below* 
The good man had always been fond of chil - 
dren, and lately, in the midst of his troubles 
and trials (as he grew more and more dis- 
trustful of men), their artless, innocent society, 
had formed his chief consolation. They, and 
thoughts of Madeline, had been his bulwark 
against temptation. As Father Stirling fre- 
quently made presents to the children of his 
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poor tenants, he was quite idolized by them. 
Little Franky, the youngest, especially was 
the priest's favourite, and considered it his 
right and privilege to be taken upstairs into 
" Fader Turiin's " room, two or three times a 
week. The parents, who at first feared he 
would be troublesome, did not object when 
they perceived that Father Stirling was really 
fond of the little fellow's society. 

. Master Franky sat on the rug before the 
fire, playing with his last new toy, a tin coach 
and horses, which the priest had given him. 
It would not have been difficult for a phy- 
siognomist to trace Father Stirling's current 
of thought as he gazed upon the child, and 
interrupted his musings every now and then, 
tonod,smile, or speak to the little boy. He was 
thinking of a father's joy — lealizing as far as 
a bachelor could, the most sublime and tender 
of all the sentiments — that of paternity. As 
he followed the gambols of the child, or 
watched his serious look of interest over his 
new play-thing, or listened to his merry ring- 
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ing laugh, the priest was carried beyond pro- 
fessional and philosophic moralizings. He 
felt as a man. He could not regard the child 
but as a little creature born in sin, or see in 
his infantine sports only types of the future 
inan« The child suggested thoughts and sen- 
timents of personal interest. He loved that 
child already, although the child of others. 
But if he were Ms ovm^}xoYr his heart would 
yearn towards him as he looked up in his face 
and lisped the word '^ Father." Then the 
word "Father" would have indeed a new 
and beautiM meaning. How the existence 
of such a tie would change him, and his rela- 
tions to the world, and brighten the face of 
nature ! How different would the fiiture be, 
instead of a dull, lonely old age, now awaiting 
the priest I 

But the child would be a pledge of a 
woman's lovel His thoughts instantly re- 
verted to Madeline, of whose illness he had 
heard nothing. His vivid imagination carried 
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him beyond present difficulties. He saw 
himself freed from the trammels of vows 
made when he was too young to know their 
force or nature. He saw himself privileged 
to return to Madeline as a lover I his mind 
once more calm, his conscience at rest, him- 
self a free man ! Clement Stirling pined *to 
enjoy ihe harmless pleasures of life from 
which he had been so long debarred. Had 
it been otherwise he would have been either 
more or less than man. He was a priest, and 
to his vivid imagination, these pleasures 
seemed far more delectable than to those who 
]udge by experience. He pictured himself 
married to Madeline, and taking the place 
which his abilities authorised him to occupy in 
society, uniting their wealth, their experience, 
to benefit their fellow-species ; making many 
friends, inducing even zealous Catholics to 
pardon him for indulging his birth-right as a 
man to think and act for himself. Now that 
he knew the world and human nature, how 
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much more miefal he might be as an indepen- 
dent agent, than as a mere unit of a system 
which had its head in a distant country. 

These delightfiil day-dreams were suddenly 
interrupted by loud and long knocking at the 
door, which was soon opened by the startled 
Hannah. The priest heard the rustle of fe- 
male garments, and the sound of rapid foot- 
steps on the stairs, and Miss Winover (who 
had passed the wondering housekeeper after 
a brief inquiry if his Reverence were at home) 
rushed breathless into the room. Her coun- 
tenance and manner told that she was the 
bearer of bad news, but little did Father 
Stirling guess how ruthlessly her words would 
shatter the airy castles he had just been 
building 1 In her haste and confusion, Miss 
Winover forgot her customary genuflexion, as 
she exclaimed, with that strange eagerness 
which actuates those who bring bad tidings: — 
" Oh, your Reverence — I am so glad — ^how 
lucky you are at home — ^I'm so sorry, my poor 
£^end — I doubt if she can last through the 
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day — that is the cause of my sorrow, of 
course — but she's just consented to see a 
priest. She will die a Catholic — that is why 
I am glad, even at this moment, when my 
dearest friend is dying. If you but knew 
what she has had to undergo from the heretic 
clergy — but why am 1 talking when every 
moment is precious? Pray, your Reverence, 
do hasten back with me, or it may be too 
late." 

" Who — who — is — so — ill ?" faltered 
Father Stirling. 

" What, have you not heard ? Miss Sin- 
gleton." 

^^ Madeline V^ groaned Father Stirling. 
" Madeline dying, and I never knew she was 
ill." 

"Father Wiley knew it. I thought he 
would have told you. I would have come 
for your Eeverence before. It was not 
my fault. But, as I said, Madeline has been so 
tormented by the heretic clergy — that, al- 
though I have never ceased to urge her, it is 
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only now that she has consented to send for 
you." 

Father Stirling was very pale and tremb- 
ling. He, however, retained sufficient pre- 
sence-of-mind to say— 

"Did Madeline Singleton mention my 
name? Did she desire to see me — as — a 
Priest r 

" Most unquestionably she did, your Ee- 
verence." 

Has any one ever succeeded in appre- 
ciating the quickness of thought ? A 
minute — one brief minute I But in that time 
what a world of ideas had crowded, and 
throngoji? and whirled through Clement 
Stirling's brain. Was ever man placed be- 
fore in so false a position ? He who had 
made up his mind to cancel his vows as a 
priest, to repudiate his profession ; who was 
nursing the hope of wedding Madeline, was 
now called to the death-bed of Madeline — 
and for what ? Not as a man, a lover, that 
he might take a last earthly farewell of the 
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woman he so dearly loved 1 No ; but that 
he might confess and give her absolution, and 
administer the last sacraments as a Priest I 
And this extraordinary position of affairs had 
been brought about without the slightest col- 
lusion, for Miss Winover did not even know 
that Clement Stirling and Madeline had once 
loved. What should he do, in this critical 
conjunction of circumstances, in this conflict 
of opposing interests ? Could he go ? Could 
he^ of all men, perform the last solemn rites of 
the church for the dying Madeline ? Could 
he receive her into the bosom of the Church 
which he had himself determined to leave ? 
Would not his ministry be a sacrilege ? 

On the other hand, how could he refuse to 
go? He had been sent for, Madeline had 
expressly mentioned his name. There was no 
time to send for another priest, and how could 
he permit Madeline to die without seeing her ? 
how neglect her last dying wish ? And then 
might there not be, in this demand upon his 
sacred office at this time, a Superhuman 
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agency, directing the events whicli seemed so 
singular and unexpected? There was a 
struggle— an awful struggle, terrible in its 
brief, concentrated intensity ; threatening to 
unseat his reason ; the struggle between the 
freedom of the will and habitual obedience 
to the authority of the Church — between the 
man and the priest. Is it to be wondered at 
if, in that awful moment, the teachings of 
fourteen years, and the mental discipline im- 
posed by nine years of ecclesiastical service, 
resumed their potent sway ; that the religion 
which he professed, and had taught so elo- 
quently to others, resumed its supremacy over 
his mind ? Clement Stirling, impelled to 
decide instantaneously, banished his doubts 
and misgivings, and hastened to take the pyx, 
containing the consecrated wafer, the holy 
oil, and everything requisite to administer the 
last solemn rites of the Eoman Catholic 
Faith ! 

"Colonel Singleton's house is in Park 
Street — what number ?" he asked. 
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" I have my carriage waiting, your Rever- 
ence. We will go together." 

"No/' said Father Stirling, as if struck by 
a sudden thought. " I will take the carriage 
and hasten to Madeline Singleton's death-bed. 
Do you go immediately for another priest." 

It appeared that Father Stirling still en- 
tertained misgivings as to whether he could 
conscientiously administer the sacraments to 
Madeline, and wished, if possible, to spare 
himself that trial. Miss Winover was too 
much puzzled by this order to inquire if 
Father Stirling wished any priest in particular, 
and in the meantime he had descended the 
stairs, and got into the carriage, which was 
immediately driven away. Miss Winover 
was hastening for a cab to go in search of 
another priest when she perceived Father 
Wiley approaching. She ran towards him, 
exclaiming — 

" Oh, how fortunate, your Reverence I I 
have just been sent by Father Stirling to bring 
a priest to Madeline Singleton, who is dying !" 
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^^ Does Father Stirling know this, and does 
he refuse to go himself ?" 

^^ Oh, no. He has just this moment driven 
away to Colonel Singleton's house." 

^^ Did he take everything requisite to admin- 
ister the sacraments ?" 

" Yes, your Eeverence." 

^^ That is well ; since the Bev. Father Stir* 
ling id gone, there is no necessity for another 
priest." 

^^ T thought so too, your Reverence. But 
Father Stirling ordered me to bring another 
priest. He seemed very much agitated. Perhaps 
he feared he might not be able to do the duty 
himself. Indeed, he was looking very pale 
and ilL Would not your Reverence be good 
enough to accompany me to Madeline in 
case of necessity ?" 

^^ The Rev. Father has only one faiult ; he 
is too humble, and mistrusts himself. No 
priest is so well fitted as himself to administer 
the last rites to Miss Singleton," said Father 
Wiley, in a veiy significant tone, wHch im- 
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plied that his words were susceptible of 
another meaning than the obvious one. Miss 
Winover understood them literally, as testify- 
ing to Father Stirling's character for piety and 
zeal. Father Wiley added — 

" I, as your spiritual director, absolve you 
from the duty of obeying Father Stirling in 
this instance." 

" Your Eeverence will not come yourself?" 

" Certainly not. It would be very wrong 
in me to interfere with Father Stirling's 
penitent. Eeturn to your dying ftiend. If 
Father Stirling questions you, tell him what 
I have said ; you cannot disobey your 
spiritual director. Be discreet, and let me 
know what passes. Remember on no account 
send for another priest. I see the finger of 
Providence in this." 

Miss Winover took a cab, and drove so 
rapidly that she reached Colonel Singleton's 
house almost immediately after Father Stir- 
ling had arrived there. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CONFLICT FOR MADELINE'S SOUL. 



What an extraordinary state of affairs did 
this house present 1 The doctor had been un- 
derstood to say that there was no hope of 
Madeline's recovery ; that she could not out- 
live the day. Some of the servants were in 
tears. But even the approaching death of 
their young mistress, whose amiable character 
made her generally beloved, could not super- 
sede the interest which had been aroused by 
the exciting contest waging between the two 
clergymen, and their respective backers; and 
curiosity as to the new element of strife on 
the point of being inAised. It was known 
throughout the household that Miss Winover 
had gone for a Boman Catholic Priest. Im- 
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mediately after her departure Miss Mcintosh 
had given express orders to Mrs. Keyes that 
no priest was to be admitted, and the house- 
keeper, who quite sympathised with this order, 
had declared in the servants' hall, that any 
domestic who ventured to disobey this com- 
mand should at once receive warning. No 
sooner was the housekeeper's back turned, 
than symptoms of insubordination broke out. 
Jane Dogherty, an Irish Catholic housemaid, 
and, of course, a faithful ally of Miss Win over, 
began to whimper. ** Sure, and wasn't it very 
hard that Miss Madeline should be trated 
worse than if she was in a prison ? For them 
as wor in prison might see a priest, if they 
wished." Finally, she declared that it was 
her duty to aid in bringing a priest to Miss 
Madeline, and she would open the door to H 
Eeverence, whether she lost her place or not. 
The footman thought it fair that the priest 
should be admitted, as well as the English 
and Scotch parsons ; and the coachman, who 
was a methodist, declared that the Bev* 
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Josiah Bellowes was worth all the parsons 
and priests in the world. 

It was in the midst of this discussion that 
Father Stirling arrived. Jane Dogherty, who 
was on the watch and saw the priest getting 
out of the carriage, immediately opened the 
door and admitted him. 

" Peace be to all in this house I" said Father 
Stirling, using the usual formulary of a 
Eomish Priest, when entering a house on such 
a solemn occasion. 

The Catholic servant fell on her knees before 
the holy man. The other servants were all 
congregated at the end of the hall, and though 
the majority of them sided either with Miss 
Mcintosh or Mrs. Keyes, the kind, pre- 
possessing, and truly reverend appearance of 
Fathei^ Stirling was not without some effect 
in dissipating even their prejudices. As for 
Miss Mcintosh and Mrs. Keyes they were 
both up-stairs, for in the interval of Miss 
Winover's departure Dr. McVates and the 
Rev. Mr. Hunter had arrived. 
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Miss Winover drove up and entered the 
house immediately after the Priest. 

"Follow me, your Reverence," she said, 
preceding Father Stirling up-stairs. " Here," 
she added, throwing open the door of a small 
apartment which had been appropriated to 
her own use during Madeline's illness, 
*' your Eeverence can put on your vestments. 
I will wait for your Reverence." 

Father Stirling followed these directions. 
Very much to Miss Winover's gratification, 
he asked her no questions. Perhaps, pre- 
occupied with the solemn interview awaiting 
him, he quite forgot the message he had 
given. Father Stirling was probably acting 
partly from conviction, partly mechanically 
from the force of habit. There are many 
situations in which an individual performs 
certain functions more like a passive than an 
active agent. Father Stirling had been sent 
for as a priest, and as he put on his priestly 
vesture, so did he mentally prepare to perform 
the priestly duties. 
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In the meantime a most extraordinary- 
scene was being enacted in the anteroom 
leading into Madeline's chamber. The per- 
sons were Dr. McVates, the Eev. Mr. Hunter, 
Miss Mcintosh, and Mrs. Keyes. Each 
rev. gentleman was trying to persuade the 
other to give way. Dr. McVates was a big, 
burly man, about five-and-forty, with a florid 
complexion. Mr. Hunter was a tall, thin, 
grey-haired gentleman, about fifty-two. 

"Really, sir," said Dr. McVates, "con- 
sidering that the nearest relative oF the dying 
lady has sent for me, it seems very extra- 
ordinary that I am thus thwarted in the 
exercise of my duty as a minister of God." 

" Sir," said Mr. Hunter, " I have also been 
sent for by this worthy person " (waving his 
hand towards Mrs. Keyes), " a highly respec- 
table and confidential person, who has been 
with the family a very long period — " 

"Twenty year last March," said Mrs. 
Keyes, with a courtesy to the clergyman. 

"Twenty years," continued Mr. Hunter. 
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" Mrs. Keyes naturally has at heart the tem- 
poral and eternal interest of her young mis- 
tress." 

*' That I have, sir/' said the housekeeper, 
with another courtesy, 

" But/' continued the clergyman, '* putting 
aside the consideration due to the feelings of 
an attached retainer of the family, you 
appear, sir, entirely to forget that I am here 
by right, as the rector of the parish church in 
which Col. Singleton and his daughter have 
had sittings for many years. Miss Singleton 
is my parishioner, and Col. Singleton was my 
personal friend. He was a staunch member 
of the Establishment, and I certainly know 
that in this melancholy crisis he would have 
desired the attendance of a clergyman of the 
Establishment and none other." 

To this temperate speech. Dr. McVates 
replied : — 

" Miss Singleton is your parishioner only 
in name. The constant presence of this in- 
timate friend, this Papist^ proves that the 
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unfortunate lady has passed from the errors 
of Prelacy to Papacy/' 

" Allow me to remark," said Mr. Hunter, 
*'that your reflection on the Established 
Church of England is, to say the least, in the 
very worst taste, and singularly ill-timed. I 
am desirous to make all allowances for your 
zeal, but really there are courtesies the ab- 
sence of which even charity cannot excuse. 
Your motives in coming here at first were no 
doubt highly laudable ; but you have already 
had ample opportunities to know that Miss 
Bingleton entertains no sympathy whatever 
with the ibrm of worship of which you are 
the exponent.'' 

" I am by no means sure of that, sir," re- 
turned Dr. McVates ; " while there is life 
there is hope, and I cannot answer it to my 
conscience, nor my duty to this excellent lady, 
the nearest relative of Miss Singleton " (here 
he bowed to Miss Mcintosh), " to leave this 
house while, through my humble agency, a 
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soul may be rescued from the damnation 
which awaits the idolators of Eome." 

*^ Upon my word, sir/' said the Anglican 
clergyman, who found his patience sorely 
tried, "you are vastly complimentarj^ I I, 
as the clergyman of this parish, am quite 
capable of performing my clerical duties, in 
administering spiritual consolation to the 
daughter of my old friend, Colonel Singleton ; 
and I must add, this interference on the part 
of a minister of a religion which is merely 
tolerated in England, is as extraordinary as it 
is unbecoming." 

Dr. McVates' eyes glistened at these words, 
but he maintained an appearance of calmness, 
as he said : 

" Loth as I am, as a Minister of Christ, to 
say an uncharitable or oflFensive thing, it is 
my duty to remind you, Mr, Hunter, that if 
you really possessed the capabilities of which 
you boast, we should not now behold the 
melancholy spectacle of a young lady of rank 
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and education ensnared by Rome, and on the 
eve of dying an idolator. Miss Mcintosh 
informs me that this unfortunate young lady 
is in the habit of using a crucifix and a rosary, 
and other Popish toys ; and that she pra} s to 
the Virgin in Latin, This is the lamentable 
spiritual condition of your 'parishioner ! The 
Scottish church, as you say, is only tolerated 
in England. But why ? Because the church 
to which / belong is ahove not under the 
law. The church of Scotland recognizes no 
head but Christ. It will not bow to the 
trammels of the secular authority. It will 
not barter away its Divine freedom for any 
personal considerations whatever. It will be 
a blessed day for the prospects of true 
Christianity when the reformation is carried 
out as effectually in England as it is in 
Scotland, and when your Church Establish- 
ment is put upon a similar footing with 
ours." 

Mr. Hunter was greatly incensed. He, 
however, checked the strong temptation to 

VOL. II. G 
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reply to Dr. McVates' argument, and said, 
with dignity and authority : 

" Sir — this is not the place or time for a 
discussion. As rector of this parish, I must 
again formally request you to withdraw, or 
at least to make no further attempt to distract 
the attention of my penitent from receiving 
the spiritual consolation which I am empowered 
to minister." 

To this request Dr. McVates was about to 
return an angry refusal, when the door 
opened, and Miss Winover entered, preceding 
Father Stirling, in his clerical vestments, and 
carrying the Pyx I 

The eflfect was indescribable I Miss 
Mcintosh — who had trusted that her com- 
mands, not to admit the priest, would be 
obeyed — shrank back in dismay on beholding 
one whom she firmly believed to be the 
emissary of an idolatrous worship. The two 
clergymen forgot their own quarrel to unite 
against the common enemy. Preceded by 
Miss Winover, the priest was crossing the 
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room towards the door of the sick chamber, 
when Mr. Hunter, obeying a sudden impulse, 
put himself in the way and said : 

** Sir, you cannot enter that door. Do you 
not see that I, a priest of the Establishment, 
am here ?" 

" And I," cried Dr. McVates, in a louder 
tone than he had yet used, '^ a minister of 
the Gospel, in the name of Christ, forbid and 
protest against the celebration of Mass, or 
any other Popish ceremonies in this house." 

Father Stirling, on finding his progress 
barred, had stood still, and was gazing at the 
speakers. Engrossed with thoughts of the 
solemn service in which he was about to 
engage, he hardly understood the nature of 
this interruption, so strange and unexpected. 
But Miss Winover said, with great indigna- 
tion: 

" Do you know whom you are addressing ? 
— a priest of the Catholic church — ^Father 
Stirling !" At the mention of this name, both 
clergymen gazed earnestly at the man whom 

a 2 
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they well knew by report. Perhaps they were 
subject to the influence of that freemasonry 
which exists between all priests; or they 
appreciated the personal appearance of the 
priest. Father Stirling's beautiful countenance, 
and commanding figure arrayed in the Alb,** 
presented a solemn and imposing spectacle. 
His calm, abstracted air, the absence of all 
passion or excitement, formed a remarkable 
contrast with the flashed features and un- 
graceful indignation of his two opponents. 
The silence was broken by Miss Mcintosh, 
who, covered by the portly person of Dr. 
McVates, had so far recovered from her 
temporary alarm as to say in a shrill tone of 
4-eprimand : 

" Mrs. Keyes, did I not expressly forbid 
that the door of this house should be opened 
to a Popish priest ? Oh, that I should live 
to see this profanation !" 

" Indeed, Miss Mcintosh," replied the house- 



* All the vestments of a Romish priest are typicaL The ^/6 repre- 
sents the white garment with which Jesus was clothed by command of 
Herod« It is also symbolical of innocence of life. 
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keeper, "it's not my fault ; I reported your 
orders." 

" Then who has dared to disobey them ?'' 

" I suspect it must be Jane Dogherty ; and 
she would never have dared to do it unless 
she had been encouraged/' returned the 
housekeeper, with a vindictive glance at 
Miss Winover. 

" Sir," said Mr. Hunter, again addressing 
the priest, " you may not be aware that Col. 
Singleton was a strict member of the Church 
of England. He and his daughter both 
attended my church. I am here to adminis- 
ter the sacraments to Miss Singleton. You 
will, therefore, doubtless see the propriety of 
withdrawing at once." 

" Your Eeverence, follow me," said Miss 
Winover; "they will not dare to oflfer 
violence to a priest carrying the Host to his 
penitent. Both these gentlemen are well 
aware that my friend Madeline Singleton is 
not in the communion of either of their sects ; 
that she has long ceased to be a Protestant, 
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and that she desires to die in the bosom of 
the Church I I charge them both, as well as 
others here present, with hindering my poor 
friend from taking this step before the present 
crisis. Follow me, Reverend Father, ere it 
be too late." 

The four persons whom Miss Winover had 
thus defied, looked at each other. There was 
a tacit understanding to make common cause 
to expel a powerful and daring enemy. The 
Anglican and Scottish clergymen mutely 
interrogated and answered each other by 
significant glances. Miss Mcintosh and Mrs. 
Keyes did the same. These expressive 
glances seemed to say : " Shall we permit 
this audacious intrusion? Shall we allow 
our penitent thus to be carried as it were 
by storm?'' Both clergymen resolutely 
maintained their positions in front of the 
door leading into Madeline's room. Each 
was aided and supported by his respective 
adjutant — Miss Mcintosh and Mrs. Keyes. 
It seemed as if, by the force of sheer numeri- 
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cal superiority, they would hinder Father 
Btirling from entering the sick-room, when a 
new and unexpected turn was given to aflfairs 
by the sudden opening of the door of 
Madeline's chamber. Doctor Blunt walked 
forth, carefully shutting the door behind 
him I 

The physician's countenance, usually so 
calm, now expressed contempt, mingled with 
indignation. Doubtless he had overheard a 
portion of the previous discussion, in which 
the speakers (and especially Dr. McVates) had 
occasionally raised their voices to an altitude 
quite unbecoming the neighbourhood of a 
sick, much more a dying person. The doctor 
glanced round the room and comprehended 
in an instant the state of affairs, and the 
various positions of the contending parties. 
He spoke in low, but very significant tones. 

"In the name of Christian charity, of 
common decency, let this disgraceful conten- 
tion cease I My patient was enjoying a doze ; 
you have wakened her. If her death be 
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really approaching, it would hav e been better 
that she had passed away in slumber." 

" Better that the erring spirit passed away 
without retracting its apostacy ?" interrupted 
Dr. McVates. Dr. Blunt waved his hand 
with an air of authority, and continued : 

" Yes ; I did hope that if her hour be 
come, she would have passed away in that 
gentle slumber. She has been tormented and 
distracted enough already. What do you 
want ? What is your object by thus estab- 
lishing a holy inquisition at the bed-side of 
my patient ?" 

" My object is to save her immortal soul," 
said Dr. McVates. "You have done your 
part as physician to the body. You say she 
cannot recover. Now leave the field to the 
physician of souls." 

** Begging your pardon, sir," said the doctor, 
quickly ; " I never said that my patient could 
not recover. T never said anything so unpro- 
fessional. While there is life, there is hope. 
I certainly entertain very little hope of Miss 
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Singleton's recovery now. These unseemly 
discussions within her hearing — aye, some- 
times even at her bedside — have kept up a 
degree of cerebral excitement, which, I fear, 
will have fatal results. You appear not^ to 
understand the intimate connection between 
the mind and body ; how they act and re-act 
on one another. How can my soothing medi- 
cines take effect when my patient is kept in a 
continual state of spiritual alarm? I have 
not had fair play. Nature has not had fair 
play. I left particular directions that the 
patient was to be kept quiet — ^mentally, as 
well as bodily. In the commencement of this 
illness there were no symptoms which 
threatened a fatal termination. But the young 
lady has been kept in a continual state of 
spiritual terror." 

" Sir," said Dr. McVates, " all this does 
not surprise me. You have the reputation 
of being latitudinarian in your religious sen- 
timents. This is not the first occasion on 

which I have hard that you are averse to 
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your patients receiving spiritual consola- 
tion." 

" Sir," replied the doctor, " what you are 
pleased to call * latitudinarianism ' I call 
toleration. Being a doctor of medicine, and 
not theology, I am tolerant I My long ex- 
perience has certainly taught me the danger 
of alarming my patients, but on every occa- 
sion where I apprehended a fatal termination 
to illness, I have informed the patient, and if 
the patient desired to see a clergyman I have 
always endeavoured to fulfil the wish of the 
dying person. I candidly admit that, accord- 
ing to my opinion, it will not in the slightest 
degree affect the judgment of the Almighty, 
whether the patient is attended by an Angli- 
can, Scottish, or Eomish, or for that matter 
by any divine." 

" That is enough, sir, that is quite enough," 
said Dr. McVates. "It was superfluous to 
state so explicitly that you consider the con- 
solations of religion of no importance to dying 
persons." 



- 1 
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" Begging your pardon, sir," continued the 
doctor, ** though I consider the ministry of all 
the clergymen in the world of no importance 
as far as they can influence the salvation of a 
human soul by its Creator, I consider reli- 
gious ministry of great importance in calming 
the mind of the dying person ! It is because 
I think so that I come to beg you to show 
some Christian charity and allow my patient 
to select for herself the kind of religious con- 
solation she prefers at this solemn moment." 

" Sir,'' said Dr. McVates, " your remarks 
show utter indifference to the value of reli- 
gious ministry. This unfortunate lady is well 
known to be wedded to the idolatries of 
Rome." 

" Sir, sir," said Dr. Blunt, turning quickly 
upon the speaker, " are you not ashamed to 
speak thus in presence of a priest of the 
Boman Catholic Faith ?" 

" No, sir," replied the doctor ; "as a 
minister of the Protestant faith I shall never 
be ashamed of testifying against the abomi- 
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nations of Rome, and if all clergymen would 
follow my example, instead of compromising 
with and conniving at Papal usurpation, we 
should get rid of this foul blot and disgrace to 
a Protestant nation. What do I behold ? A 
Popish priest coming to confess a lady reared 
in the Protestant faith, and you a nominal 
Protestant aiding this emissary of Rome I" 

" Sir," said the doctor, " I have heard 
your voice louder than any other while in 
my patient's room with the door closed. The 
Rev. Mr. Stirling has not once opened his 
lips; not even when you gratuitously in- 
sulted his faith." 

He then turned to Mr. Hunter, and said:— 

" You, sir, I hope will abide by my patient's 
decision." 

*^ I will," replied Mr. Hunter. " T have 
done my duty by oflFering my services, but if 
Miss Singleton, of her own free will, prefers 
being attended by a priest of the Romish 
Church, I can now with a safe conscience 
withdraw." 
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" You shall judge for youself," 

The doctor then entered the sick-room, 
leaving the door open, so that all might hear 
the patient's reply to his question. But be- 
fore he could put that question a weak, but 
distinct voice, was heard by all to ask : — 

" Is Father Stirling there ?' ' 

" Yes," replied the doctor. " Is it your 
wish that he should enter ?" 

" Yes, oh, yes." 

The priest and Miss Winover entered the 
chamber, and the door was closed. 

With an exclamation of pious horror Dr. 
McVates hastened away. He declared that 
he would not sanction, even by his presence in 
the same house, ^^ the mummeries of a Popish 
priest." The Rev. Mr. Hunter also departed ; 
Miss Mcintosh shut herself up in her room 
with her Bible ; Mrs. Keyes went to give 
Jane Dogherty warning, but the good lady was 
so overcome bv the exciting scene at which 
she had been assisting, that she found it neces- 
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sary to steady her nerves with a sip of cordial 
from her own private bottle. 

The priest remained two hours in the room 
with his penitent. As it seemed that Madeline 
could not live many hours, the rite of Baptism 
was first performed, and Madeline, on recant- 
ing the Protestant faith, became a member of 
the Eoman Catholic Church through the 
ministry of Clement Stirling. Then the 
holy Viaticum was administered; lastly, at 
Madeline's express desire, the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. The priest anointed with 
the consecrated oil, the eyes, ears, nostrils, 
mouth, hands, and feet of Madeline; Miss 
Winover joining devoutly in the necessary 
responses, and also in the prayers of Recom- 
mendation of a departing soul, which con- 
cluded the solemnity. When all was finished 
Madeline lay without sense and motion, quite 
exhausted. Miss Winover, believing that 
the spirit had passed away, cried out that 
Madeline was dying, and burst into tears. 
Jane Dogherty, who had stolen up-stairs into 
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the adjoining room, immediately spread 
through the house the report that Madeline 
was in the agonies of death. She ran and 
told Miss Mcintosh, who was reading the 
Bible aloud with the door locked. She 
stopped to inquire whether the priest was 
still with Madeline. On being answered in 
the affirmative, she desired to be informed as 
soon as he had departed. She then went on 
with her reading, and did not quit her room 
to descend to Madeline until the priest had 
left the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE JESUIT IS NO MATCH FOR THE DOCTOR. 

A WEEK had passed since the event narrated 
in last chapter, and to the surprise of the 
household, Madeline was not dead. Nay, 
she was recovering I The period of the 
priest's visit had been the crisis of her ill- 
ness. After receiving the last sacraments 
she fell into slumber, and on awaking, to the 
great delight of Dr. Blunt, slight signs of 
amendment were discernible. That ex- 
perienced physician took every precaution 
to ensure further improvement. As Madeline 
was now a Catholic, neither Dr. McVates 
nor Mr. Hunter called again. Miss Mcintosh, 
who loved her niece, was solemnly warned 
by the doctor that fresh excitement would 
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bring on a relapse and kill Madeline. The 
doctor, who saw his patient snatched from 
the very arms of death, manifested an ex- 
traordinary degree of interest in the case. 
For several days he was never absent above 
two hours at once from the sick room. He 
handed over all his other patients to the care 
of an assistant, and gave his undivided at- 
tention to perfect Madeline's cure- A week 
after the crisis, he began to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes of Madeline's permanent 
and even speedy recovery. 

It was a fine morning on the 10th May, 
1843. The doctor had just driven home to 
his house in Harley Street, and was eating 
his lunch. He was in particularly good 
spirits, for, independently of his joy at saving 
a patient, the worthy and amiable doctor was 
not above worldly considerations. Madeline 
was an heiress, and such an important cure 
would add greatly to the doctor's reputation. 
Of course, from a professional point of view, 
the successfril treatment of an apparently 
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hopeless case, if the patient be a beggar, is as 
great a triumph as if he were a prince. But 
in point of actual every-day experience a 
medical man may cure many beggars before 
he obtains the tithe of the reputation he ac- 
quires from curing one prince, millionaire, or 
even moderately wealthy person. The doctor 
then felt particularly complacent, because his 
professional dictum had been fully borne out, 
that Madeline's illness was not at first of a 
dangerous character, but had been aggravated 
by the well-meant, but unfortunate, atten- 
dance of her spiritual consolers. While the 
doctor was thus cogitating over a glass of 
Madeira, his man-servant entered with a 
visiting-card, on which was engraved " The 
Eev. Philip Wiley." Doctor Blunt despatched 
his lunch, and entered his consulting-room. 
The doctor was a disciple of Lavater, and, 
though the Jesuit Vas a handsome man, a 
long career of scheming had impressed a 
crafty, and, at times, a sinister expression on 
his countenance. So true is it that the char- 
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acter becomes gradually stamped on the 
features ; that every man in time makes his 
own countenance ; and that, in every sense, 
" Honesty is the best policy !" The doctor 
felt persuaded that the Jesuit (who was not 
unknown to him by report) had come on 
some artful errand. He put himself at once 
on his guard. 

"I am informed, Dr. Blunt," said the 
Jesuit, speaking in his most winning manner, 
*'by Miss Winover, that her friend Miss 
Singleton is actually recovering. Will you 
allow me to inquire if this good news is 
quite true ?" 

" Surely," said the doctor, drily, " you can 
trust Miss Winover's word." 

" Oh, of course I She would not consciously 
deceive, but she is so much attached to Miss 
Singleton, that she may have mistaken some 
temporary revival for permanent recovery. 
As I knew that the worthy and pious Father 
Stirling had administered the last sacraments 
to your patient, I was naturally very much 
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surprised to hear of such a miraculous recovery, 
and I wished to ascertain beyond all doubt 
that Miss Singleton is actually recovering, and 
that this is not a mere fluctuating amend- 
ment." 

"1 am happy to inform you/' said the 
doctor, " that Miss Singleton is recovering, 
and T know no reason to apprehend a relapse." 

" That is very gratifying. May I ask, doctor, 
how you account for this recovery when your 
patient was in such extremity that it was 
deemed necessary to administer the last rites 
of Holy Church r 

The doctor looked at his visitor steadily as 
he said, " Will you excuse me, sir, for answer- 
ing your question, Scottish-fashion, by asking 
another ? Pray, how do you account for my 
patient's recovery?" 

" I see in it a merciful interposition of 
Divine Providence consequent on Miss Single- 
ton renouncing heresy, and being received 
into the bosom of the true Church of Christ 
by the ministration of the excellent, eloquent, 
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and zealous Father Stirling. The conversion 
of Miss Singleton being an event doubtless 
especially acceptable to Divine Providence is 
made manifest in her miraculous recovery." 

** Ob I" said the doctor, with a faint indica- 
tion of mirth lurking round the corners of his 
mouth. ** Then you consider Miss Singleton's 
recovery a miracle?" 

** Most certainly/' replied the Jesuit, " do 
you not think so too ?" 

** It is not likely we should agree as to the 
definition of miracles. I consider the whole 
operations of Nature as a succession of miracles, 
in this, that they are quite above humaii 
comprehension ; but I am quite satisfied that 
God acts by fixed laws which he has appointed, 
and to say that he abrogates, or annuls, or 
suspends these laws, is to say the Creator is 
not perfect in wisdom. I challenge the whole 
world to prove a single instance in which a 
law of nature has been altered. As to Miss 
Singleton's recovery it is certainly due to 
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Divine Providence, and perhaps the Rev. Mr. 
Stirling's visit may have contributed to it." 

" Mjr dear sir," said the Jesuit, cordially^ 
" I am delighted to find that you agree with 
me after all. I have long known you by 
report to be a man of sound sense." 

" I am profoundly honoured by your com- 
mendation," said the physician, " but pray do 
not go quite so fast. I am Miss Singleton's 
medical attendant. I have spared no pains. 
I have used constant vigilance. On that night 
on which the crisis took place I never left 
the house. Why do you suppose that a single 
visit from the priest has done everything, and 
my constant supervision nothing ? Candidly, 
don't you think I had some share in bringing 
about this miraculous cure ?" 

" Oh, sir," returned the Jesuit, ** you mis- 
take if you think I wish to detract in any 
degree from your great merit, your well-known 
skill ; but the ministry of the physician and 
that of the priest are very distinct things." 
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" They are, indeed !" said Dr. Blunt, drilj. 

**What I wish you to see is this," said 
Father Wiley, " that when you had done all 
that human skill could do, God completed 
what man had failed in. The prayers of that 
holy man. Father Stirling, were doubtlessly 
peculiarly acceptable to God." 

" I think," replied the doctor, " that the 
mental calm caused by Miss Singleton pro- 
fessing the faith which she had long secretly 
held, and the administration of certain reli- 
gious ceremonies, which she believed to be of 
peculiar efl&cacy, had a most favourable effect, 
and materially tended to produce a favourable 
crisis, but—" 

*' Enough, enough, my dear sir," interrupted 
Father Wiley, " we quite agree." 
- " But," pursued the doctor, " I also think 
that had the patient been a Hindoo, or a 
Mahommedan, and received religious con- 
solation from a Brahmin or an Imam under 
the same circumstances, the result would have 
been the same I Whatever quiets the 
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patient's mind, tends to check the progress of 
disease, to give the vital powers a better chance. 
Miss Singleton had been kept in a continual 
state of mental excitement by the attendance 
of clergymen of different denominations, who 
disputed within her hearing, in some instances 
actually at her bed-side. I knew she was a 
Boman Catholic at heart, and independently 
of the natural wish to gratify the desire of a 
sick person, I believed that a visit from a 
priest would have a favourable effect, and no 
one rejoices more than I do that it had such 
an effect. I can admit all this without seeing 
anything in the nature of a miracle as you 
would define it. It was not any material 
efficacy in the prayers or religious rites ; it 
was simply the calming of the patient's mind 
by the gratification of her wishes which aided 
to bring about her recovery. Father Stir- 
ling's visit happened to take place at the 
critical moment. You appear only to see 
Divine agency when it is manifested in some 
sudden change. Surely the protecting care 
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and design of God are seen quite as much in 
the gradual improvement of the patient, 
brought about by the unremitting attention 
and skill of a medical man I The doctor is 
quite as much an agent of Providence as the 
priest. In your aflfected contempt for the 
body you would degrade the functions of the 
physician, forgetting apparently that the human 
body * fearfully and wonderfully made/ is as 
much the work of Almighty God as the human 
soul I I am sorry, sir, that T cannot in any 
way further your object/' 

'* My object, sir I" said the Jesuit, " and 
pray what do you suppose is my object ?" 

" To impress credulous members of your 
persuasion with the belief that a young lady 
of wealth and position in society has been 
miraculously restored to life on renouncing 
the Protestant faith and receiving the last 
sacrament from a Boman Catholic priest. To 
publish this account, and while using Miss 
Singleton as a decoy-duck to attract other 
heiresses to Popery, to strengthen by this 
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means your influence over the young lady 
herself in rctnining her in your religion." 

As this in fact was the object of the Jesuit, 
he was somewhat disconcerted by this plain 
speaking, and replied hastily, " Sir, your words 
are irreverent." 

" Probably in your opinion. But frankly 
speaking as two men of the world, you a 
priest, I a doctor, have I not stated your 
design in cross-questioning me ? It is quite 
plain to me. You wish to rob me of the 
credit of a cure which has already begun to 
make a noise, and will make a great deal 
more in the world, in order to transfer it to 
your church and parade it before the Protes- 
tants as a supernatural event." 

" Sir," said the Jesuit, " you surely see the 
finger of Providence in this * cure,' as you call 
it, though I prefer to term it a direct manifes- 
tation of the mercy of God's holy spirit 
immanent in the Catholic Church. A lady 
who has had her conscience awakened, and 
has gradually, in spite of all the opposition of 
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her relatives, learnt to believe the true faith, 
becomes very ill. She is brought to the verge 
of the grave. No one has any hopes of her 
recovery. According to all human calcula- 
tion and precedents, she must die. She is 
admitted into the Catholic Church, she re- 
ceives the holy viaticum and extreme unction 
at the hands of a priest who is justly con- 
sidered one of the staunchest supports of faith 

in this nation of her Protestants. From 

that moment the patient begins to recover. 
Surely this is a direct manifestation of the 
will of God. He wills that this Catholic 
Christian should be spared to manifest the 
fruits of the Faith in her future life." 

"And in my opinion," said the doctor, 
" Miss Singleton is no more a special object 
of Divine Providence since, than she was 
before, professing the Eoman Catholic faith ; 
and she might have recovered without any 
priest at all. I also doubt whether the minis- 
trations of any priest would have had such a 
&vourable result. It was the interview with 

H 2 
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Father Stirling which produced such singular 
eflfect." 

" My dear sir/' said the Jesuit, " have I not 
just said so. As a Protestant you may not be 
aware that Father Stirling is a model of 
Catholic faith and zeal." 

*^ I did not allude to his faith and zeal, but to 
other causes which, at such a critical moment, 
might have influenced my patient's mind." 

The Jesuit looked keenly at the doctor, as 
he said, " Will you favour me by telling me 
what are these other causes to which you 
allude?" 

"There, sir, you must pardon me," said 
the doctor. '^ I need not tell your Reverence 
that the confidences of a patient are as sacred 
to a medical man, as the confessions of a peni- 
tent are to priest." 

" Then Father Stirling is a patient of 
yours ? " said the Jesuit, in a tone of surprise. 

"He has been, and I am afraid may be 
again, my patient." 

Even Father Wiley looked a little con- 
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fused, as he reflected that the doctor possibly 
knew the real condition of Father Stirling's 
sentiments, and that the zeal and faith just 
imputed to the latter were mere fabrications. 
He soon rallied, however, on fiirther reflec- 
tion, that the doctor was bound to secresy, 
and said- 

" Well, doctor, * Quot homines^ tot sententioe ;' 
as Terence says. Persons take diflferent views 
of things according to their various idiosyn- 
crasies; but facts are facts. You have ad- 
mitted that Miss Singleton's recovery was at 
one time hopeless. Have you any objection 
to give me a written statement to that effect?" 

" Yes ; I have a very great objection. I 
flatly refuse to do so. I never said my 
patient's recovery was hopeless. In the 
course of my practice 1 have seen scores of 
recoveries equally unexpected, equally mira- 
culous^ as you would, no doubt, term them, 
if the patients were wealthy Boman Catholic 
heiresses ! " 

" Will you, then, authorise me to state the 
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gist of what you have admitted in this conver- 
sation, to the effect that Miss Singleton's 
recovery is mainly due to Father Stirling's 
visit?" 

" I do not authorise the use of my name in 
any way, and I recommend you, sir, in your 
publication of this so-called miraculous re- 
covery to be very careful what statements 
you make, or you may defeat your own ob- 
ject, Bemember, this is not a Popish country, 
and this * miracle' will be pretty closely 
sifted by the Protestant papers. It may end, 
not in gaining more converts, but of depriving 
you of two veiy important ones." 

The Jesuit quite understood that the doctor 
referred to Miss Singleton and Father Stirling. 
Doubtless the physician knew all. Father 
Wiley, however, only smiled superciliously, 
as he said, in a significant tone, which showed 
that he accepted the doctor's implied chal- 
lenge, " We shall see, sir ; we shall see," 

The doctor bowed the Jesuit out. *^ Cunning 
old fox," soliloquised the latter, when he was 
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in the street, " Not to be caught. However, 
the account of this miraculous recovery is 
already written, and shall appear, with or 
without his testimony." Father Wiley walked 
down to the office of a journal devoted to 
Eoman Catholic interests, and corrected the 
proof of an article which appeared on the 
following day. The article, which was 
written by the Jesuit, was headed — " Special 
Interposition of Providence, manifested in the 
miraculous recovery of a convert to the 
Catholic faith." 

It was to the following effect — 

" Devout Catholics need not be reminded 
that among our estimable and pious clergy, 
Father Stirling still retains that proud pre- 
eminence which he achieved so soon after his 
admission to the sacred ministry. Justly 
celebrated, even beyond our own community 
and country, for his soul-stirring eloquence, 
many of those to whom he preached the 
gospel, and whose souls he nourished with 
the living stream of Divine truth, long re- 
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mained ignorant that the Rev. Father was 
equally remarkable for his disinterested gene- 
rosity, and the active charity of his private 
life. As this truly charitable man follows 
the Divine precepts, and gives his alms 
secretly so as not to be seen of raen, it could 
not be generally known at first that Father 
Stirling not only trod in the footsteps of a 
Bossuet and Fenelon, but copied the example 
of a St. Vincent de Paul. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to go on for ever hiding one's 
light under a bushel, and it at length became 
gradually known that this valuable servant of 
the Church, while living a life of austerity 
and privation, devoted his ample private for- 
tune to relieve the widow and fatherless. The 
faithful will learn with deep interest that 
Father Stirling, so eminent for his zeal, and 
faith, and eloquence, has quite recently been 
instrumental in manifesting the efficacy of the 
Church's ministrations under Divine Provi- 
dence. We allude to the case of Miss 
Singleton, a lady, who has been from convic- 
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tion for several years a Catholic, although 
the influence of her relatives deterred her 
from making an open profession of ihe faith. 
On the evening of the 2nd of May, Miss 
Singleton was dying \ Given over bj 
her medical attendant, her death was 
hourly expected. Yet even at this time, such 
was the bigotry of her Protestant relatives, 
that the patient was importuned with the 
officious ministrations of Protestant clergy- 
men, and it was only through the firmness 
of a Catholic friend that the Rev. Father 
Stirling was at last sent for. The penitent 
was admitted into The Church and received 
the last sacraments. According to all human 
calculation Miss Singleton was beyond re- 
covery. Nay, it was said, and believed by 
those who stood around, that she was already 
dead ! Yet it pleased God to restore His 
servant to life ! Let us hope that she may be 
long spared to be a living illustration of the 
Divine mercy. Should the infallible authority 
of Holy Church decide that this extraor- 
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dinary occurrence is a miracle, the already 
famous Father Stirling will be crowned by 
an additional halo of piety. We publish a 
iiill detail of Miss Singleton's conversion and 
recovery in another portion of our columns." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HEIRESS. 

Father Stirling was, of course, soon made 
acquainted with Madeline's unexpected re- 
covery, both by Miss Winover and Dr. Blunt. 
His first sentiment was gratitude to Provi- 
dence, increased by the conviction that he had 
-been instrumental in such a happy result as 
admitted to him by the doctor. It is super- 
fluous to say that Father Stirling did not con- 
sider Madeline's restoration to health in the 
light of a miracle. But, with reflection, his 
happiness was dashed with a bitter reflection. 
Madeline was likely to live, but she was now 
a professed Roman Catholic, and he had made 
her such ; at least, he had completed what 
others had begun and carried on. He, whose 
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doubts had driven him to the very brink of 
abandoning the faith of Rome, had now 
rivetted the chains upon Madeline and him- 
self. He read the eulogium on himself and 
the account of Madeline's conversion and re- 
covery in the Catholic papers, and the com- 
mentaries upon it in the Protestant journals. 
He understood now only too well the extra- 
ordinarily false position in which he had placed 
himself by his own deed. He had acted in 
his priestly capacity in attending Madeline, 
obeying a strong impulse, or rather, under the 
moral pressure of circumstances. Had he 
been guilty of sacrilege? He knew not. 
But now the excitement of his religious sen- 
timents had been followed by a strong re- 
action. He felt his previous disgust to the 
priestly ftinctions. He returned to his pre- 
vious dreams of abandoning them, and in 
spite of circumstances, to the same sweet hope 
of uniting Madeline's destiny with his own. 
He nursed these dreams at the very moment 
that the fame of his devotion and zeal for the 
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Eoman Catbolic faith were circulating in all 
directions, while indignant Protestants were 
denouncing him for the part he had played 
in the conversion of Miss Singleton; and 
devout Catholics were lauding him as a saint 
whose prayers had moved the intercession of 
Heaven, manifested in " the miraculous re- 
covery " of Madeline I 

Under this extraordinary pressure of cir- 
cumstances, how much free-agency actually 
remained to Clement Stirling? With what 
face could he now repudiate his vows? 
Both Catholics and Protestants would de- 
nounce him as the sacrilegious hypocrite, who, 
while meditating the recantation of his vows, 
had performed the most sacred functions of 
the Priesthood — administered the last sacra- 
ments to a person supposed to be dying. 
How truly awful was the priest's position! 
He saw no chance of escape in any direction 
from the dilemma. If he cancelled his vows, 
he would become a disgraced and ruined man. 
The prayers and blessings now offered and 
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showered upon him by the Bomanists, would 
be changed to curi^es. The Protestants would 
despise and mistrust him. What reception 
could he reasonably expect that Madeline, 
now a devout Catholic, would give to the 
recreant priest, who had so lately admitted 
her into the Church, and ministered to her 
its most sacred rites? Madeline would 
regard him with abhorrence! The gloom 
thickened around the unhappy man. He saw 
himself, like one of those victims of fatality 
immortalized in Ancient Greek Tragedy, des- 
tined to be the ruin of himself, and those 
whom he loved the best ! 

Leaving him for the present, let us return 
to Madeline. At the end of a month, her 
recovery was complete. She was now a 
Catholic, and a Catholic heiress I A ques- 
tion here arises. Had Madeline been a poor 
dress-maker, would there have been such 
;aeal displayed in the salvation of her soul ? 
It would, of course, be invidious, uncharita- 
ble, and untrue, to insinuate that religious 
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professors of any denomination are actuated 
by more interested motives in making con- 
verts than pious zeaL Still, facts are stub- 
bom things. And everjr-day experience 
testifies to the fact, that Lazarus may die 
without clergy, while Dives is beseiged by 
offers of spiritual consolation in his last mo- 
ments. Doubtless, even the pious are not 
above human frailty. I think this may be 
affirmed as a self-evident proposition. Let 
ns suppose that the Honourable and Eev. 
Wycherly Winsome receives an urgent mes- 
sage that old Dame Searleaf is dying in the 
workhouse, and desires to see him. Of 
course, that eminent clergyman would leave 
his dinner, and his wine, and his guests, to go 
and see Dame Searleaf. But, suppose, on the 
road, another urgent message came that His 
Serene Highness the Prince of Pumpernickel 
was lying very ill at Mivart's ; which peni- 
tent would the Reverend gentleman first 
attend ? He would attend first the Prince of 
Pumpernickel, and he would do right. For 
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the presumption is, that the Prince would 
stand more in need of confession and religious 
consolation than the old woman. I do 
not think that the rank of the penitent influ- 
ences the spiritual adviser. There are, how- 
ever, people bold enough to insinuate that 
rich sinners on their death-beds frequently 
bestow a portion of the wealth they cannot 
carry out of the world with them, either on 
their ghostly comforters, personally, or, 
through their hands, on the Church; that 
large fortunes are in this way appropriated 
to building churches, and endowing hospi- 
tals, while the natural heirs are disinherited. 
This, however, appears to me much too 
strong. Besides, it may be urged in reply, 
that the destitution of the natural heirs to a 
rich man's fortune is of little consequence, 
when compared with the advantages conferred 
on multitudes through the building of a 
church, or the endowment of an hospital. 

Madeline, as a Catholic heiress, was of 
course, surrounded by Catholic friends. She 
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subscribed to Catholic charities. The Catholics 
triumphed. The Protestants were indignant 
Had she remained a Protestant, she would 
have been surrounded by Protestant friends. 
She would have subscribed to Protestant cha- 
rities. She would have, perhaps, married a 
Protestant husband. And now, Colonel 
Singleton's wealth was to flow into other 
channels. His daughter would build Catho- 
lic chapels, not Protestant churches. What 
a shame, what a melancholy perversion to 
Eome ! said Dr. Mc Vates, the Eev. Mr. 
Hunter, and others of the Protestant clergy 
and laity. What pitiable weakness on the 
part of the lady. What brazen audacity on 
the part of Romish emissaries. Dr. Mc Vates 
even went so far as to allude to it from the 
pulpit, in the most violent language, as 
another warning against the encroachments 
of the Papal anti-Christ, in our Protestant 
land, as an illustration of the influence of 
the evil spirit who goeth about like a roaring 
lion, &c. What a glorious conversion, what 
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an example of the Divine agency, cried the 
Catholics. What impious, obstinate in- 
tolerance on the part of her heretic relatives, 
who had so long hindered her from publicly 
professing the faith of her adoption. Truly, 
there is wisdom in a multitude of counsellors. 
And as Sir Eoger De Coverly said, much 
may be said upon both sides. 

And mark, gentle reader. Each party in- 
dignantly repudiated the charge of being 
actuated by any personal interest, whatever. 
Zeal, nothing but zeal ! Madeline was a 
rich pervert, or convert. Had she been poor, 
would she have been the subject of all these 
intrigues and zeal ? But there was no per- 
sonal feeling in the matter 1 The Protestants 
did not regret any tangible or temporal 
loss. The Catholics did not rejoice in any 
tangible or temporal gain. The former 
grieved for the alienation of a soul. The 
latter triumphed over the salvation of a soul. 
For, according to their respective creeds, this 
was the awful prize at stake I None were 
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influenced by worldly motives — but by pious 
zeal, a regard for true religion. The conver- 
sion of Madeline made a prodigious sensa- 
tion; not merely from its own importance, 
but from its attendant circumstances. The 
Protestant and Catholic Journals denounced 
one another, not always in the most cour- 
teous language, for zeal is often rude ; and 
wicked worldly persons said that self-interest 
was at the bottom of the affair, and that Made- 
line's fortune was the real attraction I 

In the meantime, Madeline, while re- 
stored to health, was heart-broken, on ac- 
count of her father's loss, for although no in- 
telligence of his death had been received, the 
absence of all tidings respecting him ren- 
dered it but too probable that he had 
met his fate in shipwreck. Major Darton 
wrote a manly letter, attempting to console 
Miss Singleton in her affiction, and respect- 
fully insinuating a hope that, in time, she 
would permit him to renew those addresses 
which had been sanctioned by her father. 
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To this proposal Miss Singleton replied 
politely, but firmly, in the negative, Made- 
line, as we have already seen, had loved once 
— and once only. Her sentiments towards 
Major Darton were simply those of respect 
and friendship, due to him as a man of 
honour, and the intimate friend of her late 
father. In her present state of dejection, it 
was natural that she should again entertain 
a former project of abandoning the world 
and retiring to some religious house. Every 
tiling favoured the execution of her design, 
A coldness subsisted between Miss Mcintosh 
and her niece, since the latter's conversion, 
In order to avoid being brought into contact 
with Popish priests and other professors of 
a religion so antagonistic to her own, Miss 
Mcintosh returned to Edinburgh, and as the 
lease of her house had expired, Madeline 
went to reside with her intimate friend. Miss 
Winover, 

From this time the Jesuit had his victim in 
his power. He could bring the most over- 
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whelraing influence to bear on Madeline, who 
now rarely saw any of her Protestant friends, 
and who was completely surrounded by 
Catholics — some of whom had an interest in 
persuading her to become a nun, while others 
from a conscientious belief, harped on the same 
doctrine that she had a vocation for a reli- 
gious life. In the ordinary sense of language, 
"a rdigious life^^ ought to mean a life of 
active usefulness. But applied to Madeline, 
it signified shutting herself up in a convent, 
and yielding up all control over her fortune 
to her spiritual superior, who would devote it 
to charitable purposes. Poor Madeline! I 
pity this beautiful gilded fly struggling in the 
meshes of a spider's web. Clement Stirling 
would have died to save her, but he was tied 
hand and foot. Yet Madeline had one sin- 
cere friend who was not so hampered — Doctor 
Blunt I The intensely practical reader may 
want to know why this man, who had seen 
so much of life, should take such a special 
interest in Madeline. Such things do happen 
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in real life, nevertheless. In the first place 
the doctor was an old bachelor, and naturally 
kind-hearted. If he had not the three essen- 
tials of a surgeon, ^^ a lion's heart, an eagle*s 
eye, and a lady's hand," he had at least a 
tender heart. Then it is natural to take an 
interest in an amiable young lady when you 
have been instrumental in saving her life. 
Finally, as his remarks to the Jesuit hinted, 
Dr. Blunt had discovered the secret that 
Madeline Singleton was the beloved of Cle- 
ment Stirling. In her delirium she had 
mentioned his name once or twice, and the 
doctor had ventured to touch delicately on 
the subject to Father Stirling himself. The 
manner in which his carefiiUy veiled allusion 
to. Madeline was received, satisfied him that 
he had divined the secret. 

Gradually the doctor gained the complete 
confidence of Father Stirling, who, yearning 
for a sincere friend, and distrusting the Jesuit, 
naturally opened his heart to his medical ad- 
viser, to whom he was already under such 
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obligations, both for himself and Madeline. 
A tacit compact was established between 
them. The object which the worthy doctor 
had at heart was to see the Priest released 
from his vows and married to Madeline. The 
physician undertook to prepare Madeline for 
an interview with Clement Stirling, hoping 
and believing th at when she was apprised of 
the true state of the priest's mind, their unioa 
might be the ultimate result. He well knew, 
however, what difficulties must first be sur- 
mounted. The doctor had considerable 
influence with Madeline, who was touched by 
his generous refusal to take a shilling of the 
very liberal fee which she placed at his dis- 
posal. Finding that he would not take 
money, Madeline was debating in her own 
mind as to the kind of present which would 
be most gratifying to the doctor, when he 
took the opportunity of one of his periodical 
visits to introduce the subject in which he felt 
so interested. 

The doctor urged Madeline to go out a 
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great deal more than she did ; to see more 
society ; not to lose all her old friends on ac- 
count of the change in her religious senti- 
ments, and to try by these harmless means to 
divert her melancholy. Madeline replied 
that society was hateful to her since her 
father's death, that her interest in life had 
ceased, that she almost regretted her re- 
covery, 

"Jily dear Miss Singleton," said the 
doctor, '' this is a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, and proves that you are not yet quite 
well. I sincerely hope that you have re- 
flected on my repeated advice ; that you will 
not, while under this temporary depression 
of spirits (for, believe me, it will only be 
temporary)^ take any rash, iiTCvocable step, 
such as entering a convent." 

" Ah !" said Madeline. " In spite of what 
you tell me, I feel convinced that the seclu- 
sion of a convent would be my best refuge. 
There is nothing now left to bind me to the 
world." 
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" Do not say that, my dear young lady. In 
the first place, though I do not wish to ex- 
cite false hopes, it is my duty to remind you 
that you have received no certain intelligence 
of your father's death/' 

Madeline could not restrain her tears, asr 
she said : 

" Ah ! how I have tried to cling to that 
forlorn hope I But I can do so no longer. 
The Albatross was wrecked and he must have 
perished. Do you not believe in presenti- 
ments, doctor?" 

" No ; why do you ask that question ?" 

" Because when I embraced my father on 
his departure, I felt a conviction that it would 
be the last time." 

The doctor hastened to change the sad 
subject : 

** May I inquire," he asked, " if you have 
seen the Eev, Mr, Stirling since that solemn 
interview just before the crisis of your ill- 
ness ?' 

" No," replied Madeline. 
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" Do you not think he would be the best 
adviser just now ?" 

" I do not think so," replied Madeline, with 
some signs of confusion. 

'* That is strange. You know what a high 
character that gentleman bears." 

"I know it, but — " Madeline stopped 
abruptly. 

The doctor found it difl&cult to dissemble. 
How often in the course of these interviews 
with Madeline had his natural impetuosity 
and frankness prompted him to say : 

*'You are surrounded by those who are 
betraying you. Under the mask of religion 
they are sacrificing yoii ; enticing you to im- 
mure yourself in a convent that they may 
grasp your fortune.'' But he checked himself. 
His experience of human nature told him that 
in general to tell the whole truth is certain to 
defeat the desired end ; that Madeline, com- 
pletely imbued with Komish prejudices, would 
have been shocked, offended, and incredulous. 
"Not yet, not yet I" said the doctor to him- 
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self, " we must instil the truth by homcEo- 
pathic doses." He could not, however, resist 
a certain measure of fiankness. He replied : 
" My dear young lady, will you pardon me, 
your true friend, if I somewhat overstep the 
strict line marked out by professional etiquette, 
and touch upon a very delicate subject. We 
doctors are always discovering strange and 
important secrets. While attending you dur- 
ing deUrium you mentioned Mr. StirUog's 
name. I have discovered that you were ac- 
quainted with him before he became a priest, 
that you were more than acquainted; that 
you and he were mutually dear to one 
another; that, in short, you loved each 
other." 

Madeline had hidden her face. Her bosom 
heaved with emotion. The doctor con- 
tinued: 

" If I refer to this, it is to show that I know 
the reason why you do not wish to see him. 
I perfectly understand your scruples. But at 
the same time it is my duty to say that I think 

I 2 
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you are misteken. The tender relations once 
subsisting between you and this excellent 
man are no sufficient reason why jrou should 
now avoid each other. Who has a greater 
regard for your welfare ? Who could better 
advise you? See him then and hear his 
opinion respecting this most important step 
you meditate. If Mr, Stirling recommends 
you to enter a nunnery, then I will withdraw 
my opposition. Come, grant me this favour. 
Say you will see him r 

Finally the doctor succeeded in obtaining 
from Madeline a promise that she would see 
Father Stirling if he called on the morrow, 
and hastened to communicate the success of 
his negociation to the Priest. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE JESaiT IS TRIUMPHANT AND SANGUINE. 

It was this interview between Father Stirling 
and Madeline the Jesait most feared, and 
which he was determined by every possible 
means to prevent. His personal communica- 
tion with the doctor had confirmed his pre- 
vious suspicions that Dr. Blunt would be a 
most serious opponent to his machinations 
both in respect to Madeline and Father Stir- 
ling. Father Wiley had accordingly in- 
structed Miss Winover to apprise him 
immediately whenever the doctor saw Made- 
line. He dared not prohibit the doctor's 
visits. All that he could do was to watch 
closely the event, and to cancel and neutra- 
lize the doctor's influence with Madeline. 
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Miss Winover had despatched a note to the 
Jesuit immediately after the doctor called. 
In consequence of this, Dr. Blunt had not 
departed five minutes before Father Wiley 
called, as if by the merest chance. 

He had already obtained considerable 
influence over Madeline, whose disposition he 
had carefully studied, and to whom he adapted 
his conversation with his usual craft and 
versatility. Skilful as the Jesuit was in 
dealing with men, he was almost irresistible 
in managing women. It would have been 
difficult to find one better skilled in the art 
of following and taking advantage of the rest- 
less caprices of a female penitent, one day 
longing for or indulging in the giddy 
pleasures of the world, the next eager to enter 
a nunnery as a means of calming her terrors 
on account of her soul I He had disarmed all 
Madeline's suspicions by his plausible manner, 
for the Jesuit praised Dr. Blunt, and appeared 
to agree with his advice. On this occasion, 
Madeline frankly told Father Wiley the sub- 
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stance of the conversation with the physician. 
The Jesuit began as usual by a seeming con- 
currence in Dr. Blunt' s views. He then went 
on to say that, though it was true that no 
accounts of Colonel Singleton's death had 
been received, there was unfortunately such 
ground for a moral conviction of the mournful 
fact, that he could not encourage the indul- 
gence of hopes. To act thus seemed to him 
cruelty. So far he disagreed with the doctor. 
But with regard to seeing Father Stirling, 
very much to Madeline's surprise, he appeared 
to concur with the doctor. Father Stirling 
would be an excellent adviser. There could 
be none better than the excellent pious Father 
Stirling, who had received her into the 
Catholic faith. The Jesuit then launched 
forth into praises of Father Stirling, which 
deeply affected Madeline and assisted to con- 
firm her good opinion of the speaker. She 
had not the least suspicion of Father Wiley's 
sincerity. Suddenly the latter interrupted 
himself to say : 
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" By the way, is it not singular that the 
Eev. Father has not called again to see 
you r 

Madeline seemed to think it was singular. 

" Can you imagine no reason for this seem- 
ingly strange neglect ?" 

Having excited Madeline's curiosity, Father 
Wiley proceeded gradually to insinuate that 
he thought he knew the reason why Father 
Stirling did not come. He proceeded to 
touch very delicately on Father Stirling's 
state of mind. He said, " It is superfluous to 
remind you that Clement Stirling was my 
pupil as a boy: that I admitted him into 
the Church, tbatr I knew of his engagement to 
yourself, that since he has taken holy orders 
we have lived on the most friendly and con- 
fidential terms. Well then, I must tell you 
in the strictest confidence a secret, an awful 
secret!" Deeply impressed with this exor- 
dium, Madeline listened attentively, while the 
Jesuit continued, " The best of men have their 
moments of weakness. Father Stirling has 
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lately entertained doubts, doubts suggested by 
the arch-enemy. He was a liar and a tempter 
from the beginning, and is as jealous of Father 
Stirling's fame for piety as he was of yore of 
that of Job. The devil loves to tempt saints. 
He has tempted this excellent man. This is the 
reason why Father Stirling avoids you whom 
he once loved. The spirit, indeed, is willing, 
but the flesh is weak. He saw the finger oi 
Providence in selecting him to be the instru- 
ment of admitting you to the church. He 
wishes to bury in oblivion the feeling of 
earthly affection which existed between you 
while he was in the world. Now that he has 
devoted himself to the service of God, 1x6 
wishes to regard you but as a saint. Alas I he 
cannot I" 

These details, as may be supposed, caused 
a great revulsion of feeling in Madeline. The 
first sentiment was a natural impulsive sensa- 
tion of joy that her old lover Clement Stirling 
still regarded her with affection. But this 
was immediately succeeded by a reaction of 

I 5 
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horror, that she should be indirectly accessory 
to the sacrilege of inspiring a priest with love. 
It was a sin in her to regard Clement as a man ; 
but how much greater a sin was it in Clement 
to look upon her as a woman. She replied 
hastily : 

" This good priest, this saintly Father Stir- 
ling banished these temptations of the evU 
one ? They were sent as proofs of his faith, 
which burnt more brightly and steadily after 
these black clouds passed away?" 

Father Wiley hesitated, apparently over- 
come by his emotion. 

"Sometimes," he said, "the good father 
succeeded in overcoming these temptations ; 
but they gained ground upon him. They 
pressed him sore, till at last, horrible to re- 
late, they seemed to aflEect his reason, and he 
actually meditated the repudiation of his 
vows as a priest ?" 

As the Jesuit expected, Madeline was 
horror-struck at this intelligence. Whatl 
Father Stirling, who but a few weeks pre- 
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vipusly had stood by her bed-side in the 
sacred character of a priest and administered 
the last solemn sacraments — could it be 
possible that he could contemplate an act so 
utterly at variance with religion, and that she 
should be the fatal cause of such impiety? 
Father Wiley continued : — 

" This is his state of mind at this moment. 
If he sees you, all his good resolutions may 
vanish at once. He may be abandoned by 
God, and destroy his own soul by cancelling 
his vows, besides causing great scandal to re- 
ligion. But if he has the moral courage to 
avoid the danger, he may conquer all his 
doubts and temptations, recover his peace of 
mind, and still continue to be, by the blessing 
of Providence, the holy Father Stirling, and 
an ornament to the Church." 

He checked himself abruptly, and said in 
an altered tone : 

" But pardon me for saying all this. Why 
should I doubt the Rev. Father's strength of 
mind, fortified by his piety ? Why should I 
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seem to imply the slightest doubt of your 
spiritual zeal ? Let this meeting take place. 
Of course you meet only as priest and peni- 
tent. The remembrance of your last solemn 
interview on the very verge of the grave will 
hallow the conference; will thoroughly 
strengthen you both in your duties ; you wiU 

meet as " 

'' No, no," cried Madeline. " I dare not 
see him. Now that you have told me this, it 
would be a sin, for — oh — how shall I confess 
it — I have not succeeded in conquering that 
love which I cherished for Clement Stirling 1 
But now, that sentiment is an impurity, an 
offence to heaven, and while it dwells in my 
heart, how shall I dare to meet his eye, 
knowing that he — even he, has his moments 
of weakness ? Had he been in every respect 
the saint he is esteemed, I might have 
ventured, but now I dare not. Oh, no I 
human sympathy would inflame our 
hearts. We could not meet as priest and 
penitent, and to meet otherwise would be 
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mortal an I O, dement — Clement — I love 
you too well to destroy yom* soul — ^I will 
never see you more !" 

I have already said that the Jesuit was 
not naturally a bad man, but a man must be 
a saint if he can withstand the moral taint 
of a system which robs him of his indi- 
viduality, responsibility, and free-agency. 
Thus influenced by Ins vow of implicit 
obedience, and ihe atmosphere of selfish 
espionage, which did not permit the heart or 
mind a healthy development. Father Wiley, 
like others in similar circumstances, had 
found a refuge in the only field of action 
permitted to him. To plot, to scheme, to 
intrigue, became from habit a second nature. 
Hence, to those who know ihe human heart, 
it will not appear incredible that the Jesuit 
should experience, occasionally, strong re- 
vulsions of feeling, emotions of pity for his 
victims I The ^irit of self-abnegation, the sub- 
lime characteristic of woman, which dictated 
Madeline's determination to sacrifice her heart 



I 
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to a sense of religious duty, to see Clement 
Stirling no more, accompanied with agony, 
which caused a temporary oblivion of con- 
ventionality — ^all this touched the iron nature 
of the Jesuit, for he had once been a man, 
and had loved I 

But it was too late now for pity. He had 
embarked t6o much in this venture ; he had 
staked too much on this game where human 
hearts were sacrificed like chess-pawns. He 
dared not look back or pause* The only 
relief to these occasional qualms of conscience 
was to plunge again deep into the vortex of 
machination, and drown the moral sense in 
the maelstrom of guilty ambition. He was 
no longer a man, a responsible agent, who 
had the right to examine or ask: is this 
action right or wrong ? but, is it commanded 
by my superiors ? Yet before we pronounce 
judgment in a tempest of virtuous indigna- 
tion, let us inquire whether this moral 
slavery is confined to the Company of the 
Jesuits. Is the soldier who must slaughter 
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his fellow-man in any quarrel at the word of 
command a free agent ? Is the priest who 
must preach and publish creeds and doctrines 
which he doubts or has ceased to believe a 
free agent? Is the lady shackled by her 
position in society and compelled by her 
family to unite her destiny with a man she 
cannot love, a free agent ? Where is the man or 
woman who does not in greater or less degree 
compromise with conscience ; who is not more 
or less a Jesuit in conduct ? Daily may we 
see men and women reducing to practice im- 
moral principles, which when put before them 
in black, and white by Jesuit casuists — such 
people would be the first to condemn with 
fiery indignation I 

When, in consequence of an interview with 
Dr. Blunt, Clement Stirling called the day 
following on Madeline, she pleaded illness as 
an excuse for not seeing him. The priest re- 
turned to his house disconsolate, suspecting 
that MadeUne was acting under direction. He 
desired to watch over her, to hinder her from 
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taking conventual vows, from assuming 
fetters whose galling weight he knew so 
well from his own experience. He would 
have written a letter of warning, but he dared 
not. The letter might never reach Madeline. 
It might be seen by his ecclesiastical superiors 
and used against him, and the least charge 
which might be brought against him would 
be an attempt to dissuade a penitent from 
ftilfilling her vocation — that is, entering a 
religious house. Meanwhile, in his occa- 
sional interviews with Wiley, Father Stirling 
guardedly refrained from his former frank- 
ness. The Jesuit affected to treat the priest 
as if the latter s scruples were quite removed ; 
congratulating Father Stirling on being the 
chosen instrument for admitting Madeline 
into the church, and on his own rising 
fortunes in consequence. Father Stirling 
was never quite certain whether the Jesuit 
spoke in sincerity or irony. 

Father Wiley well knew that none of 
Clement Stirling's objections to the priestly 
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profession had been removed; that he was 
quiescent because hampered by circumstances 
in the singularly false position in which he 
had involved himself; that Dr. Blunt was 
his intimate friend; that, in short, Father 
Stirling still meditated freeing himself and 
Madeline from the fettera of Bome. The 
Jesuit knew that Father Stirling was watch- 
ing his opportunity, and that it would be im- 
possible for Madeline to take the veil without 
the preliminary steps being made public; 
that the priest might seize the occasion to 
cancel his vows, to appeal to public opinion, 
to excite Protestant feeling, and hinder 
Madeline from becoming a nun. Father 
Wiley's object then was to get Father Stir- 
ling out of the way tor a time. He first 
thought of using his influence to get Clement 
Stirling appointed to some mission in a re- 
mote part of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
But Father Stirling might be suspicious and 
refuse to go. Any attempt at enforcing 
obedience would onlv drive him into 
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rebellion. And even if the priest did go, 
would such an appointment have the desired 
effect ? He would be absent from London, 
but the press would be at his disposal, and 
with his command of money he might use it 
with signal advantage. How eagerly would 
the Protestant journals publish a communi- 
cation from a converted priest and expose a 
plan for entrapping a wealthy heiress into a 
convent. What a theme for Exeter Hall 
would be the conversion of the celebrated 
Father Stirling I 

"No I" soliloquized the wily Jesuit, "he 
must go to Bome — to sacred Kome I There 
he will behold our religion in all its pomp 
and magnificence, which even the most bigot- 
ted Protestants cannot resist. New scenes of 
beauty and grandeur will divert his mind. 
The Holy Father will honour him with an 
interview. He will be welcomed— caressed 
as a celebrity. Ambition will re-kindle in 
his heart. Possibly he may learn in Italy 
not to be so strict about one of his vows. 
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Should his heart be ensnared by any black- 
eyed Signorina or Signora, and should he 
prove less stoical than he did to the beautiful 
Juliana (and he was the first who ever 
resisted her) ; should he stumble, he will be 
pardoned on condition that he renounces all 
scruples, all right of private judgment. 
Much more than that would be condoned in 
the priest who is free from the damning taint 
of heresy. Then, Clement will be a man 
fit to associate with; a man after my own 
heart. Then, the barrier which now separates 
us will be removed, and we will be congenial 
in every respect. He will be my brother. I 
will introduce him into the Order of which 
he may one day become the pride and orna- 
ment. He will be my superior, for he has 
those qualities necessary to the highest 
position, in which I am deficient. But 
Clement will regard with gratitude the man 
who has made his fortunes. He will know my 
secrets ; I shall know his ; we shall be 
mutually necessary to each other. He will 
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satisfy that yearning in my heart which at 
times renders life disgusting to me. He will 
be my friend." 

Such were the Jesuit's speculations as he 
wrote his periodical report to Eome, which 
breathed speedy and triumphant success. He 
declared that everything betokened a prosper- 
ous issue. Madeline Singleton, the wealthy 
heiress, recently converted under such peculiar 
circumstances (he did not now use the word 
'miraculous'), would soon be the inmate of 
a convent entirely under Jesuit influence. 
Her wealth would go to their order, and so 
skilfully had matters been conducted that it 
would be impossible for the heretics to raise 
any scandal. Unfortunately all this seemed 
too likely to take place. The result of the 
Jesuit's communication had made Madeline 
eager to take the veil. She had been in- 
formed that it was Father Stirling's desire 
that she should do so. And the reason as- 
signed was amply suflScient to decide Madeline 
to take the step. She was told that when she 
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was '' the bride of Heaven/' Father Stirling's 
conscience would recover its wonted calm ; 
that the sin of earthly affection would be 
transmuted into the saving grace of pure 
spiritual love. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FATHER STIRLING DOES NOT GO TO ROME. 

A FEW days after his fruitless attempt to see 
Madeline^ Father Stirling was a good deal 
perplexed by the receipt of an anonymous 
letter, to the following effect : — 

" You will shortly receive an intimation 
desiring your presence at Eome. The missive 
is intended to be construed by you into a high 
honour, conferred on you by the Papal court, 
as a recompence and acknowledgment of your 
piety, orthodoxy, and zeal, especially evinced 
in the recent miraculous recovery of Miss 
Singleton, after receiving the last sacraments. 
Plausible as it may seem, it is intended to con- 
vey a command which, it is taken for granted, 
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you will not dare to refuse to obey. Learn 
that, no matter how carefully concealed, this 
order is a snare! On no account comply 
with it. On no account leave England ; or 
place yourself in the power of Boman Catholic 
authorities, anywhere on the continent — far 

■ 

less at Rome. There, you would be powerless 
in the hands of the Inquisition. Here, even 
though a Boman priest, you are in a Pro- 
testant country, and as a British subiect can 
claim, if necessary, the protection of the laws 
against ecclesiastical tyranny. Be firm and 
resist. They will not dare to proceed to ex- 
tremities in England. This letter is written 
by a sincere friend, who is compelled to write 

ft 

anonymously, but who implores you, by the 
memory of your mother, not on that account 
to neglect the important warning it conveys." 

Father Stirling was much excited and agi- 
tated by the receipt of this epistle ; not because 
the reception of an anonymous letter was a 
very unusual event. His popularity had ex- 
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posed him to receive a good many such. 
Generally speaking, however, a strong family 
likeness was discernible in the contents of all, 
being chiefly written by persons who wished 
to convert him to Protestantism. Some few 
were argumentative, but the majority were 
violently exhortative, urging the priest " to 
come out of Babylon, to quit the idolatrous 
worship of the Scarlet-lady, to renounce al- 
legiance to Anti-christ, the Man of Sin, the 
Beast, the Abomination of Desolation, The 
Scarlet Mystery, Bome drunk with the blood 
of the Saints ;" and other similar flowers of 
rhetoric, which are used with such lavish 
profusion at Exeter Hall, and the Tabernacle ; 
and which prove there is no hatred like that 
which springs from jealousy and rivaliy ! 
The present letter was quite exceptional, 
a^d anonymous letters cannot always be 
despised. The tone of this communication 
was so earnest, and the warning con- 
veyed by its contents so apposite to the 
critical condition of affairs and the priest's 
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misgivings, that it caused him vague wonder 
and apprehension. The handwriting was 
evidently disguised, and gave no clew what- 
ever to the writer's identity. 

Time passed on and Father Stirling had 
ceased to ponder on the occurrence, when at 
the close of a fortnight he received a sum- 
mons to attend his bishop, Dr. Monk. There 
was nothing in the plump, rubicund face of 
this man to excite suspicion or lead to the 
conclusion that he would consciously lend 
himself to any plot against Father Stirling ; 
but of late, the priest had become very dis- 
trustful, as is usual with frank and candid 
persons when once they take to doubting. 

" Father Stirling,'' said the bishop, his fat 
and jovial countenance and small twinkling 
eyes amply testifying his faith in the good 
tidings he was about to communicate, ^^ I 
have got a surprise for your Reverence. My 
pastoral letters have made frequent mention 
of your valuable services and the admirable 
example set by your Reverence, as well as 

VOL. II. K 
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my Episcopal reports to the holy City. The 
late conversion of Miss Singleton has been 
duly represented, and His Holiness was 
pleased to allude to it in Consistory, and to 
express a desire to see 'this Exemplary 
Father Stirling. ' These are the words made 
use of by His Holiness, and which you will 
find in this letter written to the dictation of 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop, con- 
fidential minister of His Holiness. After 
such a signal honour, your Reverence may 
regard your future advancement in the Church 
as certain. You will of course lose no time 
in making the necessary arrangements for 
proceeding to Rome.'' 

The good bishop proceeded to make some 
further remarks as to the pleasure Father Stir- 
ling would receive from his visit to "the 
holy city, the Mistress and Mother of all 
Churches;" he also said something about 
passports, and calling on him (the Bishop) 
when all the necessary preparations were 
made ; all which was lost on Father Stirling, 
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who was quite preoccupied by the sadden con- 
firmation of the warning contained in the 
anonymous letter. The Bishop attributed 
his silence to confusion at the unexpected 
good tidings, and with a few kind-hearted 
congratulations terminated the audience, and 
the priest departed after murmuring some 
words of the signification of which he was 
himself unconscious. 

He felt above all the necessity of gaining 
time. Should hB comply with the advice of 
his anonymous correspondent? Should he 
refuse to trust himself out of the immediate 
protection of his country's laws ? He had 
read and heard much of the Inquisition and 
the severity of the ecclesiastical discipline in 
countries where the Boman Catholic faith 
was the established religion, and he, a Romish 
priest, could not help shuddering as he 
thought how stem a Mother Rome had proved 
herself to her heretical children. Might not 
this request cover some sinister project 
against himself? Was it not probable that 

K 2 
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intelligence of Lis doubts, his intention to 
cancel his vows had been forwarded to the 
authorities of Rome? He had told no one of 
these thoughts save Wiley under the seal of 
confession ; but Wiley was a Jesuit who was 
bound by the vow of implicit obedience to 
his ecclesiastical superiors. Father Stirling's 
consciousness of his own mental condition 
made him suspicious; for what examination as 
to the state of his faith could he undergo ? 
And what chance would ke, as a simple 
priest, have at Rome before such a formid- 
able tribunal as the Inquisition? He was a 
British subject, but also a Romish priest, and 
as such, amenable to ecclesiastical discipline. 
How strange and unsatisfactory did it now seem 
to him, that any man should thus owe a 
divided allegiance ; that he should thus, as it 
were, by his own act place himself beyond 
the pale of his country's protection; make 
himself a voluntary outlaw. In the middle 
ages, the Popes of Rome proclaimed them- 
selves above all civil authority, nay, the 
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very source of all civil authority, and this 
monstrous claim, which has been fruitful in 
civil wars and revolutions, in the destruction 
of thrones and dynasties, he as a priest had 
indirectly assisted to perpetuate. What folly, 
what madness in men thus to forge chains 
for themselves I When the Popes had the 
power they enforced this arrogant claim, 
and now, even now, the Pope was a temporal 
Prince, all powerful in his own dominions. 
What punishn^nt might the Inquisition not 
inflict on a priest who obstinately refused to 
retract his heresy ! There are ways of setting 
public opinion at defiance. The culprit 
might be detained in underground dungeons 
and never again heard of; or he might be 
despatched by sbirri^ or hired assassins, and 
his death would be attributed to the banditti 
which (as usual) infested the Papal territory. 
Could Father Stirling only have been in- 
duced to think these thoughts aloud on the 
platform at Exeter Hall — how the house 
would have risen at him I 
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But there came a strong re-action to these 
Exeter Hall forebodings. Was it of the 
Holy Father, the Chief PontiflF, the High 
Priest of Christendom, that he, a priest, en- 
tertained such horrible, such sacrilegious 
suspicions ? Granted the Pope was in the 
hands of his advisers ; were there not good, 
pious, Christian men in his councils ? Why 
should he distrust the reception he would meet 
with at the hands of his Christian and Catholic 
brethren ? Why should there be a sinister 
object veiled under such a very natural re- 
quest ? For he could not deny that he was 
famous. He had long been celebrated for 
his eloquence, and the singular circumstances 
connected with the conversion and recovery 
of Madeline had been circulated far and wide. 
It did not seem extraordinary that the Pope 
should desire to see so eminent a convert 
from Protestantism as himself. And then, the 
character of Bishop Monk was above sus- 
picion. He also was an Englishman. Yes ; 
but mistrust whispered that the prelate 
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might be an unconscious instrument in the 
hands of the Jesuits to get Father Stirling into 
their power. What decent pretext could he 
allege for declining a request which was 
equivalent to a command? Had he any 
option in the matter? 

While thus tossed backwards and forwards 
on a sea of doubt, he received another letter 
from his anonymous correspondent. It was 
as follows: — ''You are about to receive, if 
you have not already received, the command 
to which I referred in my former letter — the 
command to proceed to Bome. Let me again 
conjure you, as you value your own happiness 
or that of another, by no means to comply 
with it. You have dangerous and unscru- 
pulous enemies, who desire your absence 
from England, for what purpose you can 
guess. If they threaten ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, appeal at once to the authorities. They 
will not dare to drive you to extremities. If 
you are reckless of your own safety, think -of 
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Madeline Singleton, and remain in England. 
In haste, from a sincere friend." 

The reading of this letter decided Father 
Stirling. He would not go to Kome. They 
could only degrade and excommunicate him. 
What matter ? He should gain his object — 
freedom. And it was far better he should be 
dismissed from the Church than leave it of 
his own accord. He would stay in England 
to defend Madeline. He felt convinced she 
was the destined victim of a plot to persuade 
her into taking the veil. Still, he had mis- 
givings from these letters not being authen- 
ticated with the writer's name. They might 
be written by an enemy. It was just possible 
they were penned by the direction of Father 
Wiley himself, to drive him into insubordina- 
tion, and force him to leave the Church. 
But with what object? since the Jesuit had 
shown such a strong desire to retain him 
(Father Stirling) in the Church. Perhaps the 
Jesuit saw that Father Stirling could best serve 
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Madeline by remaining within the Church ; 
that his influence would be so much the 
greater to counteract the plots of Bomanists. 
This might account for an attempt to cause 
the priest's expulsion. But after meditating 
for hours he could come to no satisfactory 
solution. He felt completely puzzled, and 
could not decide on any course of action. 

His course of action was to be decided for 
him. For some days back he had experienced 
the symptoms of approaching indisposition. 
These were now aggravated by his mental 
agitation to a serious extent. Father Stirling 
became so unquestionably ill that his house- 
keeper sent for Dr. Blunt, who came at once. 
He shook his head. He saw his prognosti- 
cations verified that Clement Stirling would 
again be his patient, and the diagnosis foretold a 
severe and tedious, if not a fatal, disorder. The 
doctor wrote a certificate that Father Stirling 
was quite incapable of travelling, owing to 
severe illness. Father Stirling saw at first 
in his ailing a lucky reprieve. He enclosed 

K 5 
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the medical certificate with a few lines, which 
he managed to scrawl, to the Bishop. Dr. 
Monk replied that he regretted the Rev. 
Father's illness, and hoped it would prove 
slight and temporary. The priest hoped that his 
complaint would be a sufficient excuse for the 
indefinite postponement of his visit to Borne, 
and that, under the skilful treatment of Dr. 
Blunt, he should be able to guard Madeline, 
and frustrate aU attempts against her Uberty. 
But in this hope he was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. He grew rapidly worse. It was 
evident that the malady which had been slowly 
approaching for years had at length declared 
itself. Dr. Blunt, eagerly questioned, could 
not conceal from his patient that his disease 
would be severe and tedious, although from 
the fact that Father Stirling had not impaired 
his constitution by dissipation, he saw no 
cause for apprehending a fatal result. Father 
Wiley received the tidings of Clement Stir-^ 
ling's illness with mingled feelings of joy and 
sorrow. The event suited him because it 
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served his purpose quite as well, if not better 
than absence ; but it might end fatally, and 
we have seen that the Jesuit loved the man 
whom he was bent on converting into a 
brother machine — a living corpse I 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Loyola's ^spiritual exercises.' 

The story returns to Madeline. After the 
communication made to her by the Jesuit, it 
will not appear strange that she should desire 
to enter a religious house. Eeproaching her- 
self for her sin in still cherishing feelings of 
tenderness for Father Stirling, and for being 
the cause of similar sin in the priest, she 
longed to sacrifice herself. By totally re- 
nouncing the world did she alone hope to find 
peace. These thoughts were diligently and 
artfully encouraged by Miss Winover, Lady 
Oldtowers, and other Eoman Catholic friends 
who flattered the poor victim with having 
a vocation for " a religious life/' as it pleases 
zealots to call the conventual life. But 
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when she made known her design to the 
Jesuit who was now her spiritual director, 
he opposed it, at least in words. It was the 
object he had at heart, but he was too cunning 
to appear to jump at it. Madeline was a 
lady of position and fortune. Her Protestant 
friends and acquaintances still kept up an ex- 
citement about her, and it was imperative 
that she should appear to take the veil 
entirely of her own free will. 

Madeline was unconsciously and eagerly 
playing into the hands of her enemies. That 
very day and hour in which she learnt the 
state of Father Stirling's mind she would, 
without further deliberation, have assumed 
the black veil, have buried herself in a con- 
vent, either in England or on the continent, 
and surrendered all rights over her fortune. 
She made this proposal to the Jesuit, and he 
rejected it, not without a secret pang of re- 
gret. But he rightly judged that it would be 
too sudden. To send Madeline to a foreign 
convent might have given fresh caas^ for ex- 
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citement and enquiry. But what could her 
Protestant ftiends say if she voluntarily 
entered a convent in London, the very heart 
of the Protestant nation ? This would be to 
court enquiry and to defy suspicion. There 
was a still more important reason that Made- 
line should enter a London convent, as it was 
essential to ensure the success of the Jesuit's 
scheme that she should remain under his con- 
stant direction. 

The celebrated saying, " Language was given 
us to conceal our thoughts/' generally attri- 
buted to Talleyrand, has, since the publication 
of Captain Gronow's memoirs, been given to 
Count Montrond. But by whomsoever said 
first, it had been diligently reduced to practice 
by none more skilfully than by Father Wiley* 
He appeared to combat Madeline's resolution 
of becoming a nun in the most hearty manner, 
and thoroughly imposed on his victim. He 
begged her to wait. There was no hurry. 
Her mind might change. And when he found 
h^r inflexible, he appeared to yield with re- 
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Inctance to her assumption of the white veil, 
which, he remarked, did not pledge her 
beyond a year. He expressed a hope that 
when her noviciate had expired, she would 
return to the world, and her place in society, 
which she was so fitted to adorn. He made 
an indirect but perfectly intelligible allusion 
to Msgor Darton, and added, that if she re- 
mained in the nunnery, it would furnish a 
6resh accusation to their Protestant enemies, 
that the Catholics had entrapped another 
wealthy heiress. Such allusions, in her 
present frame of mind, were only additional 
inducements to Madeline to enter the convent. 
Three days after the commencement of 
Father Stirling's illness, Madeline, on the 
4th of July, 1843, assumed the white veil in 
a convent in London. The event was pub<i» 
lished both in the Catholic and Protestant 
papers, not exactly with the same kind of 
comments in both. But Father Stirling was 
too ill to know anything about it, and Dr« 
Blunt took care that he should not be informed 
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of an occarrence which, in his present condi- 
tion, might have had serious results. Made- 
line had acted, to all intents and purposes, of 
her own free will. But the convent where 
she professed, was under the direction of a 
superior, entirely devoted to Father Wiley. 

How different was Madeline's treatment 
here, from that in the Protestant Nunnery 
under the direction of Miss Proctor I Nothing 
was omitted which could tend to impress the 
novice with the most favourable idea of a 
conventual life. Her sisters were all sweet- 
ness. The mother Superior all kindness and 
condescension. Madeline could not help being 
inspired with confidence in all the inmates of 
this religious house. In consideration of her 
delicate health the strictness of the rule was 
relaxed. She was treated as an invalid; 
her attendance at various offices excused, and 
she received general deference and respect. 
Madeline's health and spirits began to improve 
and she conceived much more favourable 
ideas of a nun's life, than from her previous 
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experience. She even remonstrated with the 
Superior because she was treated too well, 
and made an exception to the other sisters. 
Madeline's sense of justice and delicacy were 
hurt at the supposition that she received 
these marks of consideration on account of 
her wealth and social position. The mother 
Superior replied that Madeline only received 
the treatment due to her merit ; that it was 
entirely in accordance with her (the Super- 
ior's) wishes, as well as those of the director, 
Father Wiley. 

But Madeline objected on graver grounds. 
She urged that her conscience was not at 
rest ; that her sins demanded expiation ; that 
she had entered the convent in order to 
subject herself to religious discipline, and 
that her soul's health required a more ascetic 
life. Then, the Mother Superior appeared to 
be partially convinced, and promised to 
consult the director and be guided by his 
opinion. She did so, and told Sister Saint 
Benedicta (as Madeline was now called) that 
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the director would listen to her story from 
her own lips. Father Wiley listened to Sister 
Samt Benedicta's confession, and then said to 
her. " It appears, Sister, that yon yearn after 
a higher degree of sanctity than the ordinary 
routine of conventual life can convey. You 
desire in very truth, to purge your soul of 
all earthly stains, and to rise to that height 
of piety which entitles you to bear most 
worthily the name * Spouse of Christ.' It is 
not for me to disregard this aspiration which 
is doubtless from God. In order to succeed, 
it is necessary to begin by a perfect and entire 
submission of the will to spiritual direction. 
For as the wise and pious Molinos most truly 
says :— " To act is the deed of the novice ; 
to suffer is immediate gain ; to die is perfec- 
tion. Let us go forward in darkness, and we 
shall go well; the horse that goes round 
blind-fold grinds com so much better. Let 
us neither think nor read. A practical 
master will tell us better than any book, 
what we must do at the very moment. It 
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is a great security to have an experienced 
guide to govern and direct us according to 
his actual intelligence, and prevent our being 
deceived by the demon of our senses. " ** 

Perceiving now, that Madeline being 
alarmed about her spritual condition, was 
ripe for the application of the pious 
torture, Father Wiley conferred with the 
Mother Superior, and these two worthies 
agreed, that they could now with safety alter 
their tactics, and that Sister Benedicta might 
be entrusted with Loyola's '^ Spiritual Exer- 
cises." For some time, the penitent's curiosity 
had been greatly excited about this book and 
she had asked to see it, hitherto in vain. A 
very good idea may be formed of the power- 
ful influence it exerts on the devotee's mind 
by the following graphic extract from M. 
Quinet's six Lectures on the Jesuits. 

" To arrive at the state of sanctity, we find 
in this book of rules, such as the following. 



* Bat who will direct the gaide? Who will gnarantee that the 
director la not deceiyed by the demon of his own Benaes ? 
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Fii'st — to draw upon a paper lines of various 
lengths answering to the magnitude of the 
sins. Secondly — to shut oneself up in a room 
the windows of which are half-closed, now 
falling postrate on one's face, now lying on 
one's back, now standing, now sitting, &c.; 
and, fifthly — to burst forth in exclamations. 
Sixthly — in the contemplation of hell, which 
comprises two preludes, five points and a 
colloquy ; to see, in spirit, vast fires, monsters 
and souls plunged into a flaming ergastulum; 
to imagine one hears wailings and bowl- 
ings; to fancy also a putrid stench of smoke, 
sulphur and cadaverous filth ; to taste the 
most bitter things, such as tears, gall, the 
worm of the conscience, &c. Now it is not 
visions alone that are thus imposed; but 
what you would never suppose, even sighs 
are noted, aspiration and respiration are 
marked ; the pauses and intervals of silence 
are written down beforehand as in a music- 
book. 

" You would not believe me, I must quote — 
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' Third manner of praying in measuring in a 
certain manner the words and pauses/ this 
means consist in uttering a few words between 
each aspiration and respiration ; and a little 
further on — * And let equal intervals be 
observed between the breathings and the 
words ;' which means, that man, inspired or 
not, is nothing more than a machine of sighs 
and sobs, who ought to groan, weep, cry, and 
pant at the precise moment, and in the order 
which experience has proved to be the most 
profitable. His education being thus pre- 
pared, how is the Christiau automaton com- 
pleted ? By what degrees does he rise to the 
dogmas and mysteries of the gospel ? You 
shall see. If the question is a mystery, the 
prelude before any other operation, is to 
figure to oneself a certain material place, with 
all its dependencies. For instance, is it a 
question about the virgin? The way is to 
imagine a little house. About the nativity ? 
A grotto, a cavern arranged in a commodious 
or incommodious manner. Is it a scene of 
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preaching in the Gospel? A certain road 
winding among more or less dangerous preci- 
pices. If the subject is the bloody sweat, 
one must fancy, first of all, a garden of a 
certain dimension; and sum up its length, 
breadth, and area. If the subject is the 
kingdom of Christ, the way is to figure to 
oneself country-houses, and fortresses; after 
which the first point is to imagine a human 
king among his people; to address that 
king and converse with him; gradually to 
change the king into Christ, substitute oneself 
for the people and thus place oneself in the 
true kingdom. 

" By thus making the material impression 
ever the starting-point, do they not shew a 
distrust for the mind, which reverses the very 
nature of Christianity? Is it not entering 
the spiritual kingdom through disguise ? 
Whatl God is there, kneeling, weeping in 
sweat and blood ; and instead of being trans- 
ported that very moment by this single thought, 
you loiter to show me that inclosure, to 
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measure meanly its area, to trace methodi- 
cally the plan of the road. You are at the 
foot of Tabor, at the inexpressible moment 
of the transfiguration, and what occupies 
your thoughts, is to know what is the shape 
of the mountain, its height, breadth, and 
vegetation ? Good heavens 1 Is this the 
Christianity of the apostles ? Is it that of the 
Fathers of the Church? No, for it is not 
that of Jesus Christ.'' 

But lest the devotee should not be able 
alone to work out for him or herself these 
" Spiritual Exercises," a practical method of 
directing the penitent is unfolded in another 
work issued by the Jesuits, entitled the 
Directorium. Its object is described by the 
same author as follows : 

" The first thing to be done is to reduce to 
the confinement of a cell, the person destined 
to the exercises. There, far from the sight 
of men, and especially of his friends, he is 
to be visited only by his instructor, and 
a taciturn valet, who is to open his mouth 
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only to speak of objects for his service. 
In this absolute seclusion, they are to put 
the SpiriUial Exercises in his hands, and 
then to leave him to himself. Every day 
the instructor will appear for a moment, to 
interrogate, excite, and urge him forward in 
this irrevocable path. At length when his 
soul is thus estranged, undone, and cast into 
the mould of Loyola — when it feels the irre- 
sistible bonds, when it is sufficiently deraci- 
nated, and, to speak like the Directorium^ it 
is stifling in its agony^ admire the triumph 
of this sacred diplomacy ! The part played 
by the instructor suddenly changes ; at first 
he pressed, excited, and inflamed; now all 
is done, he must show a well-calculated indif- 
ference. No, nothing more profound — I 
should say more infernal was ever inventeJ, 
than this patience, this tardiness, this coolness 
at the moment they are about to grasp the 
soul which already belongs to itself no 
longer. * It is good ' says the Directorium^ 
' to allow it then to breath a little.' When it 
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has ' recovered its breath to a certain degree' 
then is the favourable moment, for it must 
not be 'always tortured/ That is, when 
the dying soul has entirely abandoned itself, 
you coolly allow it to choose. A good instruc- 
tor should know how to flatter and excite 
doubts. At that moment's respite, it must 
preserve precisely life enough to believe 
itself free to alienate itself for ever. Let it 
return to the world if it pleases, or enter 
some other order, if it would rather; the 
doors are open, now it is enchained by the 
thousand bonds which the instructor has 
fastened about it. The marvel is to pretend 
that such a shrivelled heart should possess a 
shadow of liberty, to rush headlong into 
eternal bondage. Summon all the Machia- 
velian combinations that you can gather from 
your memory, and say whether you can find 
any thing that surpasses the tactics of this 
Order in its private warfare with the soul." 

Such was the treatment applied to Made- 
line, and voluntarily undergone by her, 
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under the fixed belief that she was thus 
working out her salvation, and purifying her 
soul from the heinous sin of having loved 
Clement Stirling and being the pure object 
of his love after he had taken holy orders. 
At the end of three months, Madeline was 
pronounced to be in a state of peculiar 
sanctity. Had Doctor Blunt seen her, he 
would have pronounced her in a condition 
bordering on imbecility 1 The freedom of 
the will was completely annihilated. She 
was a living corpse in the hands of the 
Mother Superior and the spiritual director. 
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BOOK VII. 



CHAPTER L 



SISTER SAINT CSNEDIGTA. 

Father Stirling had soon become too ill 
to take any note of the flight of time. On 
some days he was delirious; on others, though 
conscious, the system was reduced to that 
low state of vitality in which the patient ia 
incapable of the slightest mental effort; 
cannot think or feel beyond the comfort of 
the present moment, and the instinctive love of 
mere animal life. Father Wiley came fre- 
quently to see him, and the invalid often 
fancied the Jesuit was present when he was 
not. Even when his mind wandered, the 

L 2 
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prevailing idea manifested itself in a dim 
consciousness that he and the Jesuit were 
opposed to one another ; that each was play- 
ing for a mighty stake rendered vague and 
indistinct by the sick man's hallucination. 
Sometimes he would in his ravings tax 
Father Wiley with foul play. Those fits 
would be followed by remorse lest he had 
revealed important secrets of which Father 
Wiley would take advantage. Sometimes 
Father Stirling fancied that the Jesuit did 
not visit him alone, but that he was accom- 
pained by a woman, who looked at him ten- 
derly and arranged his pillows and wept. 
He called her Madeline, because her face 
was famiUar to him. Yet all the while he 
had a dim consciousness that she was not the 
Madeline whom he had known, for her hair 
and eyes were dark, and she seemed changed 
in many respects. But this seemed natural 
as Madeline had been so ill. 

Father Stirling certainly was not neglec- 
ted during his long and severe illness. Dr. 
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Blunt (who had for some years practised his 
profession far more from charity and philan- 
thropy than worldly motives, and who had 
already realized a considerable fortune) be- 
stowed on his patient the same unremitting 
attention he had given to Madeline's case, 
and when it was known throughout the 
Catholic community that the good, the chari- 
table, the pious Father Stirling was in such 
extremity, poor Hannah was besieged by 
oflFers of assistance. Women both high and 
low petitioned for permission to discharge 
the office of nurse to the popular priest, and 
had it not been for the doctor's firmness, his 
patient might have suflFered from over-atten- 
dance of this kind. Poor Hannah would 
gladly have shut every female out. The 
good woman had . long waited for an oppor- 
tunity of showing her gratitude to her bene- 
factor, and now she would have killed herself 
with watching, had she not been forced by 
the doctor to accept of two assistants. Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, who out of numerous 
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claimants had been selected. These excel- 
lent women, who had vacated a high station 
in society, friends, and fortune, to become 
nurses of the sick and infirm poor, to expose 
their lives in the haunts of contagious disease, 
to wear out their delicate frames in thankless 
unremunerative toil, in the cause of Jesus 
Christ, united to the gracious manners of 
ladies, hands which had been rendered coarse 
and hard by the menial avocations which they 
contentedly, cheerfully fufilled. The worthy 
doctor (who had repudiated with the most 
professional indignation, an attempt of the 
Jesuit to associate with him a Eoman Catholic 
physician) accepted with gratitude the minis- 
trations of these pious and experienced ''sisters 
of charity." He would often praise their unre- 
mitting care with moistened eyes, and add : 
'^ Papal Eome is an enigma. She includes in 
her capacious bosom the most extraordinary 
extremes of practice as well as doctrine; 
things that are worst and things that are 
best 1'' While thinking of poor Madeline, he 
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was inclined to curse all convents. But 
when he saw Sisters Agatha and Bona, he 
was equally inclined to bless the charities 
which could display such women. 

Father Stirling had a good constitution 
and was in his prime. These advantages and 
the admirable attendance he received from 
the best of doctors and nurses, carried him 
favourably through the crisis of his disease. 
After a severe struggle, the grim King of 
Terrors reluctantly relaxed his grasp upon 
the vital forces. The Priest's convalescence, 
however, was extremely tardy. As the body 
gained strength, the mind began to rouse 
from its long lethargy. The sick man eagerly 
desired to learn what had happened during 
his illness. But his nurses were too exper- 
ienced to speak of anything which might 
cause a relapse. Thus, Father Stirling 
remained in utter ignorance respecting Made- 
line's present condition. He questioned Wiley 
with eagerness. The Jesuit assured him that 
Madeline was well and happy ; but he would 
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enter into no particulars — excusing him- 
self on the plea, that all topics of importance 
were ' taboo' on account of the patient's health. 
Even the doctor did not dare to tell Clement, 
that Madeline was undergoing a noviciate in 
a nunnery. Dr. Blunt, being ignorant of the 
interested motives for inducing Madeline to 
take the veil, thought it not improbable that 
when her grief for her father's loss had been 
somewhat assuaged by time — the young lady 
would return to society. He trusted in Made- 
line's good sense and her previous experience 
of a religious house. He thought it best not 
needlessly to distress his patient, but to leave 
him under the impression that Madeline was 
still free from vows of any kind. 

Miss Winover (who paid a visit to the con- 
valescent) being naturally loquacioiis, was a 
little more explicit. But even she said no 
more than that Madeline was quite well and 
happy in the performance of her religious du- 
ties. Father Stirling, of course, could not 
pursue so delicate a subject, and his visiior 
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began talking of his own state ; dilating on 
the general anxiety his illness had created, 
and offering a profusion of congratulations on 
his returning health. After her departure, it 
struck Father Stirling that she had been less 
frank than usual in speaking of her friend. 
Miss Winover had been strictly cautioned by 
the Jesuit to say nothing of Madeline being 
in a convent. The lady did not know the 
reason for this secrecy ; but with regard to 
every injunction of her director, to hear was 
to obey. 

On his recovery after the crisis, one of the 
first questions asked by the priest, was respect- 
ing the day of the month. His impression was 
that he had been ill some four weeks. It was 
the 1st of November, 1843. He had been ill 
exactly four months. How eager he was to 
rise from his sick-bed on receiving this intel- 
ligence ! But, though his mind was tolerably 
active — he was physically weaker than little 
Franky, who had cried bitterly and refused 
to be comforted when told the priest was so 
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ill, and had repeatedly asked if " dood fader 
Turlin" would really die and leave little 
Franky. Father Stirling had fallen away to 
skin and bone. Emotion or excitement 
might cause a relapse, and a relapse might 
prove fatal. The doctor said his patient must 
not think of leaving his room before two 
months. Nevertheless, at the end of six 
weeks Father Stirling began to think himself 
sufficiently well to go out. He had become 
dreadftiUy impatient of his long confinement. 
His nurses had departed, and he had no other 
attendant than his old housekeeper, who 
looked aghast when he proposed that she 
should fetch a cab, that he might take a little 
fresh air. The good woman objected in vain. 
" His Eeverence " was obstinate. " And the 
doctor — what will he say when he comes ?" 
" Never mind, Hannah, I will take all the 
blame on myself." 

Very reluctantly and not till she had ex- 
hausted all the arguments at her command 
against the proposed step, did the old woman 
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send one of little Franky's elder brothers for 
a cab ; into which the priest was assisted, 
after being carefully wrapped in a cloak and 
shawl, Hannah mattering to herself, that she 
hoped no ill would come of it. The driver, 
by Father Stirling's direction, took his fare to 
the church where the latter was wont to offi- 
ciate. The priest intended to go in and thank 
God for the recovery of his health. Several 
carriages were drawn up before the church, 
within which, an important ceremony was on 
the point of commencing. Three ladies were 
about to '^profess." Two were habited in 
secular costume. They were about to assume 
the white veil. The third, a novice, was 
going to take the black veil. 

Father Stirling, though not fond of such 
spectacles, remained to witness the ceremony. 
After his long confinement to the 
house, the appearance of the spectators, 
who had assembled out of curiosity, 
the tones of the human voice, the music, 
everything possessed the charm of novelty, 
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the interest of life and humanity. Sickness 
is a good cure for misanthropy. After the 
celebration of Mass, the pulpit was occupied 
by a priest, who was unknown to Father 
Stirling. The preacher delivered an extem- 
poraneous address, on the solemn rite about 
to take place. From the Eomish point of 
view it was a very eloquent discourse. The 
orator painted in the most seductive language 
the glorious career awaiting the three sisters. 
He said — 

"Sisters Saints Ursula and Theresa are 
only about to enter on a term of probation 
which may he either for a brief period, or for 
life, according as they shall see fit to deter- 
mine. For Holy Church will have none but 
voluntary spouses. If Sister Saint Ursula, 
and Sister Saint Theresa, at the end of the 
noviciate, should desire again to enter the 
world, on discovering that they have not a 
vocation for a religious life, either or both 
will be at perfect liberty so to do. But with 
Sister Saint Benedicta it is otherwise ; she is 
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of more mature years; she has had sufficient 
experience of the world, to learn its delusions. 
She has recognized it to be verily and indeed, 
' a vale of tears.' Sister Saint Beuedicta has 
had many trials. The sister will pardon 
my allusion to these trials, undergone bj'' her 
in the world, when she bore another name 
and another nature. In the blossom of youth 
it pleased the Lord to send a very heavy trial; to 
divide her forever from one whom phe tenderly 
loved. Yet this blow so deeply felt was 
given in mercy. It disengaged the sister's 
mind in a great measure from the world : it 
hindered her from forming other ties of a 
similar kind, to which she had many temp- 
tations from her wealth and position in so- 
ciety. Such alas ! is the condition of the sinfril 
world that persons thus situated are liable to 
be deceived and made a prey by greedy for- 
tune-hunters, who profess an affection for the 
mind and person, while lusting after filthy 
lucre. Truly the gifts of rank and wealth 
are too often but a snare." The natural 
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conclusion doubtless implied, is that wealthy 
heiresses should disembarrass themselves of 
these inconvenient riches by handing their 
wealth over to the Church and entering a 
convent 1 The orator then continued — ^ 

" Gradually the Sister had her steps directed 
into the right way. In spite of the obstinate 
prejudices of Protestant relations, she became 
from conviction a Catholic Christian. Then 
she received another call from the Lord. Her 
nearest relative died, and Sister Saint Bene- 
dicta, overwhelmed by her loss, sank into the 
arms of death. Her weeping friends bid her 
farewell. All think she must die. Her ex- 
perienced medical attendant has lost hope. 
Human skill can do no more. Then she 
sent for a priest, that she might render her 
soul in the Holy Catholic faith. This act is 
pleasing to God. Sister Saint Benedicta is re- 
ceived into the Church and the last sacra- 
ments are administered. All is done to 
enable the spirit to wing its way to its own 
proper house in the skies. It is even said 
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that Sister Saint Benedicta is dead! When 
lo I a miracle I the fleeting soul is stayed. It 
returns to re-animate the lifeless body. God 
permits his servant to live that she may 
glorify Him, and bear further testimony to 
His great mercy and loving-kindness. 

" Penetrated by these repeated instances of 
Divine interposition, our beloved Sister at 
length perceives that she is called of God. 
She prays for light to discern the true way. 
Light is vouchsafed to her. It is not six 
months since Sister Saint Benedicta became 
a novice. Now, being in a state of sanctity, 
she has been accorded the rare privilege of 
an express dispensation, permitting her to 
shorten her term of probation. The bride 
will no be longer detained from the Celestial 
Bridegroom, who is waiting to embrace her. 
To-day we celebrate these holy nuptials. 
Sister Saint Benedicta, taught by Divine 
wisdom, accounts all her earthly deprivations 
as eternal gains. Her treasure is laid up for her 
in Heaven. The Sister sighs no more after tern- 
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poral joys — wealth, splendour, a high po- 
sition and carnal love, and worldly plea- 
sures — these she accounts justly as dust and 
ashes. Sister Saint Benedicta is no longer 
of this. world, worldly. Oh, the blessed the 
glorious change ! She is ambitious — but it is 
to minister with angels before the throne of 
God. She loves — ^but it is the Celestial 
Bridegroom whom she loves. She covets — 
no earthly dross — ^but the riches of the King- 
dom of Christ." 

No sooner had the preacher pronounced 
the benediction than the grand orchestra 
music burst forth in the " Vent Creator.'^ It 
is impossible for words to convey the eflfect 
of this sublime music on the hearts of the 
listeners, already stirred and attuned by the 
preacher's address. No matter how great the 
sacrifice, the world is ready to applaud. And 
in this instance the true nature of the sacri- 
fice was carefully concealed. How could the 
spectators have pity for their victims, too un- 
conscious ot their real fate to have any pity 
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on themselves. When the car of Juggeniaut 
leaves its hundreds of mangled bodies 
dead and dying on the ground ; when the 
fakir impales himself on iron spikes ; when 
the cries of the wretched widow burning on 
her husband's corpse are drowned by the 
tom-toms^ do you imagine that the spectators 
are especiallj'' hard-hearted ? No ; custom and 
fanaticism blind them to the barbarity of 
these sacrifices. Victims indeed I The three 
sisters were regarded rather as objects of 
envy, and especially Sister Saint Benedicta I 
And now in exquisite contrast to the pre- 
vious bursts of choral harmony, one sweet 
plaintive female voice was heard chanting the 
sublime words of the Magnt/lcat This singer 
was not stationed in the choir. She was one 
of the Nuns. In short the singer was Sister 
Saint Benedicta herself, who had been privi- 
leged thus to assist at the celebration of her 
own religious profession, and once more for the 
last time to make her fine voice heard in 
public, before she retired from the world to 
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immure herself within the walls of a convent. 
This departure from the strict etiquette usu- 
ally adhered to in these ceremonies, had a 
peculiarly touching eflfect. Madeline singing 
on the eve of her final renunciation of the 
world, might be compared to the swan fabled 
to sing but once, and that before death. Some 
persons can never thoroughly appreciate the 
effect of professional music, even of the 
highest class, because they cannot avoid a 
strong sense of the incongruity between the 
sublime music and the characters of the per- 
formers hired to sing what they may not 
sympathise with. But in the present in- 
stance there was no such incongruity. Hence 
the profound effect produced by the voice of 
the Nun as she dwelt on the 'sublime words, 
JSt exultdvit spiritus mens; in Deo salut&re 
meo.* No professional singer, however gifted, 
could have given to these words the ex- 
pression they received from the sweet sad 
tones of Sister Saint Benedicta. They told 

* And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Sayioor. 
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of a heart weary of the world^ desolate, but 
resigned ; to whom earth and earthly things 
have for ever disappeared. Not a few wept, 
stirred by a strong sympathetic emotion at 
these sounds, which they likened in fancy to 
the songs of angels. 

But on Father Stirling that voice had an 
electrical eflfect, for it sounded like the voice 
of Madeline I In vain he repeated to himself 
that it could not be Madeline. He could not 
help recognizing the accents, though unheard 
for so paany years, of the woman he loved. 
Vague doubts had already been raised by the 
previous discourse. The coincidences there 
enumerated did not prove that Sister 
Saint Benedicta was identical with Madeline ; 
but the voice thrilled through his whole soul 
and awakened a thousand agonizing doubts, 
which pointed to a moral conviction of the 
fatal truth. Weak and ill — a prey to the 
most violent emption, which made his heart 
beat as if it would break; the miserable 
Father Stirling sat like a man in a trance 
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during the remainder of the ceremony, of 
which he had become a spectator in so singu- 
lar a manner. Sometimes he asked himself 
if it was not all a dream — a continuation of 
the hallucination of illness. Yet he could 
trust the evidence of his senses. He saw the 
bishop in full pontificals with other priests in 
the splendid and typical vestments of the 
Eomish Church * The novices and nuns were 
in separate ranks, surrounding the professing 
sisters. 



* The Amice represents the cloth or rag with which the Jews mnffled 
our Saviour^s face, when at evenr blow they bid Him prophesy who it 
was that struck Him. The Alb represents the white garment with 
which He was vested hj Herod. The Girdle, Maniple^ and Stole represent 
the cords and bands with which He was bound in the different stages of 
His passion. The Chasuble^ or outward vestment, represents the purple 
garment with which H« was clothed as a mock King ; upon the back of 
whidi there is a Cross to represent that which Christ bore on His sacred 
shoulders. Lastly the pnest's Tonsure or crown is to represent the 
Crown of Thorns which our Saviour wore. Moreover, as in the old law, 
the priests that were wont to officiate in the sacred functions had, by the 
appointment of God, vettments assigned for that purpose, as well for the 
greater decency and solemnity of the divine worship, as to signify and 
represent the virtues which God required of His ministers, so it was 
proper that in the Church of the New Testament, Christ's ministers 
should in their sacred functions be distinguished in like maimer, from 
^e laity by their sacred vestments; which might also represent the vir- 
tues which €rod requires in them. Thus the Amice, which is first put 
upon the head, represents divine hope^ which the Apostle calls the 
helmet of ScUvadon; the Alb^ Innocence of Life; the Girdle (with 
which the loins are begirt), purity and chcuttty ; the Maniple (put on the 
left arm), patient suffering of the labours of tiiis mortal life ; the Stole, 
the sweet yoke of Christy to be borne in this life, in order to a happv im- 
mortality ; in fine the Chasuble which is uppermost, and covers all the 
rest, represents the virtue of Charity, — The Garden of the Soul, By 
Bishop Challoner. 
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Sisters Saints Ursula and Theresa having 
assumed the white veil, the whole interest of 
tte ceremony was now concentrated on Sister 
Saint Benedicta, who stood motionless as a 
statue in her flowing robes and white veil. 
Father Stirling could not distinguish her 
features. At length he was again thrilled by 
the sound of Sister Saint Benedicta's voice, 
though rendered indistinct by distance. The 
sister was making the responses to the bishop. 

" Sister Saint Benedicta, is it with your own 
free will that you are here ?'' 

"It is." 

" Sister Saint Benedicta, do you promise to 
God chastity, poverty, and obedience?" 

" I do." 

The Bishop continued to name various 
worldly pleasures and temptations, all which 
were formally renounced by Sister Saint 
Benedicta. At length, during that portion of 
the ceremony where the white veil was re- 
moved. Father Stirling recognised the face of 
Madeline and saw her long golden-hued 
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tresses cut oflF by one of the nuns previous to 
putting on the black veil I Still the priest sat 
like a man carved in stone till the end of the 
ceremony. You would have taken him for 
some very critical spectator. He heard the 
voice of the Bishop telling Sister Saiat Bene- 
dicta that she was now the spouse of Jesus 
Christ ; the exclamation of the novices : 
" Our sister is dead/' and the triumphant re^ 
ply of the nuns : " Living in Christ." He 
saw the chaplet of flowers placed over the 
black veil, and crowning the victim's head, 
and heard the rejoicing music of the choir in 
the Te Deum^ which concluded the ceremony. 
Still he moved not ; and when the congrega- 
tion began to disperse, he remained on his 
knees, and leaning forward with his head, 
bowed in the attitude of one who prays de- 
voutly. Thus he was found insensible by the 
sacristan, who did not at first know the priest, 
so much had his illness changed him. The 
cabman who had entered the church re- 
cognised his fare, and Father Stirling was 
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conveyed to his residence. Thus the predic- 
tion of the old housekeeper, that something 
unlucky would happen, was realised. Father 
Stirling had a relapse. 
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CHAPTER IL 



A year's absence. 



It was about dusk on the 15tli of February, 
1844, that an old gentleman got out of the 
express train from Liverpool, at the North 
Western Station, took a cab, and told the 
driver to take him to a house in fark 
Street. This gentleman was no other than 
our old friend. Colonel Singleton, who had 
returned to England after a year's absence. 
The Colonel was looking considerably older 
than when he left. Inci eased wrinkles and 
furrows on the brow told of care and anxiety, 
hardship, and suflFering ; nevertheless Colonel 
Singleton still retained his erect figure, mili- 
tary bearing, and sparkling eye. Another 
marked change in his appearance was a snow 
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white beard, which added to his venerable 
aspect. Before starting on his ill-fated 
voyage, the Colonel had invariably shaved 
his chin ; but he had found the advantages of 
letting his beard grow while travelling, and 
it was the whim of a father to see if his 
daughter would recognize him at first sight in 
spite of the alteration thus produced in his 
appearance. The Colonel was so eager to 
embrace his daughter that he would not stop 
till the cabman had unfastened the door of 
the vehicle- But while the man was getting 
oflF his perch in a very leisurely manner, his 
fare sprang out with an agility which his vene- 
rable looks belied, and running up the steps 
of the house rang a loud peal, and plied the 
knocker vigorously. In his impatience the 
old campaigner quite forgot prudence, and the 
effect which his sudden appearance might 
have on his daughter and sister-in-law. 

His imperative summons soon brought an 
obsequious footman to the door. 

VOL. II. M 
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" Ha I Is it you, James ? How is Made* 
line ? How is Miss Mcintosh ?" 

The Colonel was striding past the man, 
when the latter said respectfully : 

" I beg*your pardon, sir, but master is not 
at 'ome." 

A new servant, thought the Colonel, as he 
glanced at the man. 

" Tell Miss Madeline that — ^no, it might 
be too sudden a surprise. Tell Miss 
Mcintosh that a gentleman wishes to see 
her." 

" No sich people live 'here, sir. You must 
have mistaken the number." 

** Does not Colonel Singleton live here ?" 

" Never 'eerd of no sich pussin. My 
master's name is Jenkins." 

The Colonel experienced a sudden vertigo, 
which hindered him from questioning the 
man further. He got into the cab. 

"Whereto, sir?" 

He directed the man to drive to the private 
residence of his solicitor, Mr. Ferret, Con- 
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naught Terrace, Edgeware Road. Mr. Ferret 
was out of town, and not expected back till 
the day after to-morrow. The Colonel drove 
to Short's Hotel in Bond Street. Here he 
forced himself to take mechanically some re- 
freshment, for he was weak and faint. Then 
he went out again with the intention of going 
to the United Service Club, where he would 
be almost certain to meet some old friend, who 
would relieve his terrible suspense. Yet 
when he arrived at the door of the Club- 
house his heart failed him. He dreaded to 
enter. He had still hope to cling to, the hope 
that his daughter might be at Yittoria House, 
his country seat. In a moment after enter- 
ing, that hope might be dispelled ; he might 
learn the worst — that she was dead I 

While thus hesitatating, a gentleman 
coming out of the Club almost ran against 
the Colonel, and stopped to make an apology. 
Suddenly he started and looked more closely 
at the Colonel. Both gentlemen spoke simul- 
taneously : 

M 2 
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" Good heavens ; Colonel Singleton !" 

" God bless me ; Major Darton I" 

In an instant Major Darton was wringing 
the Colonel's hands, and pouring out con- 
gratulations which the joyful agitation of the 
speaker rendered unintelligible. The Colonel 
leant against a pillar, and gasped out with a 
face as pale as ashes : 

" My daughter, Major — my daughter I for 
God's sake speak ; she is not ill — not 
dead r 

" No, no," said the Major, quickly. 

"Then, where is she? in the country.; 
gone on a visit, perhaps, to Edinburgh, with 
my sister-in-law ?" 

" Miss Mcintosh is in Edinburgh, but Miss 
Singleton is not with her." 

" Major Darton, what is the matter ? 
Why don't you speak out? There's some- 
thing wrong I know by your manner. For 
mercy's soke tell me the worst at once." 

" My dear Colonel, just come from this 
public place — take my arm, will you? I — " 
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" Darton, I am no coward, tell me this in- 
stant where my daughter is." 

Major Darton felt that it would be, indeed, 
more merciful to tell the Colonel at once. 
He said : 

'^ Miss Singleton is in a Boman Catholic 
Convent I" 

The Colonel staggered as if had received a 
blow. But he recovered himself almost im- 
mediately, and poured forth a torrent of ques- 
tions. 

*' Will you come to my apartments in Bang 
Street?" said Major Darton. 

" No/' said the Colonel ; '* come with me 
to Short's Hotel." 

On the way there he bore up better than 
Maj or Darton expected. The Colonel' s curiosity 
to learn all particulars, and his desire of prompt 
action doubtless hindered him from collaps- 
ing under the blow, the eflfect of which he 
had not realized in its full intensity. He 
kept putting questions to his companion with 
a marvellous degree of composure, for it 
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" Good heavens ; Colonel Singleton !" 

" God bless me; Major Darton I" 

In an instant Major Darton was wringing 
the Colonel's hands, and pouring out con- 
gratulations which the joyful agitation of the 
speaker rendered unintelligible. The Colonel 
leant against a pillar, and gasped out with a 
face as pale as ashes : 

" My daughter, Major — my daughter I for 
God's sake speak ; she is not ill — not 
dead r 

"No, no," said the Major, quickly. 

"Then, where is she? in the country.; 
gone on a visit, perhaps, to Edinburgh, with 
my sister-in-law?" 

" Miss Mcintosh is in Edinburgh, but Miss 
Singleton is not with her." 

"Major Darton, what is the matter? 
Why don't you speak out? There's some- 
thing wrong I know by your manner. For 
mercy's spke tell me the worst at once." 

" My dear Colonel, just come from this 
public place — take my arm, will you? I — " 
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" Darton, I am no coward, tell me this in- 
stant where my daughter is." 

Major Darton felt that it would be, indeed, 
more merciful to tell the Colonel at once. 
He said : 

^' Miss Singleton is in a Boman Catholic 
Convent I" 

The Colonel staggered as if had received a 
blow. But he recovered himself almost im- 
mediately, and poured forth a torrent of ques- 
tions. 

" Will you come to my apartments in King 
Street?" said Major Darton. 

" No/' said the Colonel ; ** come with me 
to Short's Hotel." 

On the way there he bore up better than 
Maj or Darton expected. The Colonel' s curiosity 
to learn all particulars, and his desire of prompt 
action doubtless hindered him from collaps- 
ing under the blow, the effect of which he 
had not realized in its full intensity. He 
kept putting questions to his companion with, 
a marvellous degree of composure, for it 
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" Good heavens ; Colonel Singleton !" 

" God bless me ; Major Darton I" 

In an instant Major Darton was wringing 
the Colonel's hands, and pouring out con- 
gratulations which the joyfiil agitation of the 
speaker rendered unintelligible. The Colonel 
leant against a pillar, and gasped out with a 
face as pale as ashes : 

" My daughter, Major — ^my daughter I for 
God's sake speak ; she is not ill — not 
dead?" 

" No, no," said the Major, quickly. 

"Then, where is she? in the country,; 
gone on a visit, perhaps, to Edinburgh, with 
my sister-in-law?" 

" Miss Mcintosh is in Edinburgh, but Miss 
Singleton is not with her/' 

"Major Darton, what is the matter? 
Why don't you speak out? There's some- 
thing wrong I know by your manner. For 
mercy's sake tell me the worst at once." 

" My dear Colonel, just come from this 
public place — take my arm, will you? I — " 
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" Darton, I am no coward, tell me this in- 
stant where my daughter is." 

Major Darton felt that it would be, indeed, 
more merciful to tell the Colonel at once. 
He said : 

^' Miss Singleton is in a Roman Catholic 
Convent I" 

The Colonel staggered as if had received a 
blow. But he recovered himself almost im- 
mediately, and poured forth a torrent of ques- 
tions. 

" Will you come to my apartments in King 
Street?" said Major Darton. 

" No," said the Colonel ; '* come with me 
to Short's Hotel." 

On the way there he bore up better than 
Major Darton expected. The Colonel's curiosity 
to learn all particulars, and his desire of prompt 
action doubtless hindered him from collaps- 
ing under the blow, the effect of which he 
had not realized in its full intensity. He 
kept putting questions to his companion with 
a marvellous degree of composure, for it 
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was the nature of the man not to give way to 
useless grief. 

" In what convent is Madeline confined ? 
Is she in England or the Continent ?" 

** She is in England, and I think in Lon- 
don ; but I cannot tell you in what convent. 
I was away in Leamington when Miss Sin- 
gleton took the veil, now about two months 
since. Her noviciate was unusually short ; 
not quite six months, I believe. On learning 
the loss of the Albatross she believed you to be 
dead. The shock brought on a severe fit of ill- 
ness. I think her life was saved by the skill and 
unremitting attention displayed by Dr. Blunt. 

" God bless him/' said the Colonel. 

" He is a most excellent man," said the 
Major, trying to divert the Colonel's thoughts 
from the melancholy topic. *' Miss Mcintosh 
informed me that he persisted in declining 
the ample fee which Miss Singleton pressed 
upon him." 

" That is odd," said the Colonel. " But 
how did Madeline become a Papist ?" 
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^^ It appears that for years Miss Singleton 
has leaned towards that religion, and when 
she believed that she was about to die, she 
desired a priest to be sent for." 

" Do you know the name of that priest ?" 
asked the Colonel, eagerly. 

" Yes ; a well-known preacher. A Mr. 
Stirling." 

" Was it he who made Madeline a Papist ?" 

^^He administered the last sacraments. 
Not long afterwards Miss Singleton entered a 
nunnery, and from what I can learn, her 
vows were taken in the church at whicKthat 
priest officiates." 

^^ So it is Clement Stirling who has robbed 
me of my only child I" said the Colonel, 
through his closed teeth, and in a tone of 
suppressed passion which alarmed Major 
Darton. 

" My dear Colonel," he said, '* let me beg 
of you not to act rashly in this matter. Miss 
Singleton, remember, was quite responsible 
for her actions. See your solicitor and be 
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guided by his opinion. When Madeline — 
when Miss Singleton learns that she has still 
a father, doubtless she will cancel her vows, 
and that she shall be enabled to do if there 
be law in England." 

" Yes/' said the Colonel ; ** I will have my 
child back, if I should find it necessary to 
burn the convent where she is confined ; but 
is there to be no punishment for those who 
kidnapped her morally, if not practically? 
Am I — a father, yearning to embrace my 
child after a year's absence, to wait for the 
slow formalities of the law?" 

"Shall I send oflF for your solicitor at 
once?" 

*' It is useless. I have already called on 
him ; ,he is not in town." 

" Wait until he returns." 

" TFazVI" repeated the Colonel, with sig- 
nificant emphasis. " No, I must have an, 
mmediate interview with this Mr. Stirling I" 

Major Darton repeated his caution to do 
nothing rashly, but the old officer cut him 
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short, with the words : ^^ I am the best 
judge how to proceed." On their arrival at 
the hotel the Colonel briefly stated the causes 
of his long absence, to his companion. These 
were as follows: — The Albatross had been 
wrecked as reported during a severe storm 
which came on about the fifth day after her 
departure from Liverpool, and drove the 
ill-fated vessel many miles out of her course 
in a south-westerly direction. In the belief 
that the vessel would shortly founder, the 
captain and the greater number of the crew 
and passengers had abandoned her, in boats 
and rafts. About a dozen men had remained 
on board, and after having seen two boats 
sink, and the others with the rafte disappear 
in the horizon, the remnant (among whom 
was Colonel Singleton) had the good fortune 
1o be taken off the wreck by the barque Eliza, 
Captain Bunting, ftom Boston, bound for 
California. Colonel Singleton, after a four 
months' voyage round Cape Horn arrived safely 
at San Francisco, in California, at that time 

M 5 
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attracting numbers of emigrants by the fame 
of her gold-diggings. Here, at an hotel, to his 
great astonishment, Colonel Singleton 
one day found himself dining at the 
same table cChote with the very man 
he was seeking — his runaway secretary I 
Gay had married Juliana in New York. 
Allured by the prevalent mania for 
gold-digging, and believing that he could 
thus more easily evade the myrmidons of the 
law, who might be on his track. Gay had 
started for California by the overland route 
across the Bocky mountains. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, who in facing the dangers 
and fatigues of this long and arduous journey, 
and in adhering to the fortunes of the man 
she loved, displayed the same energy which, 
exhibited on such different objects, had pre- 
viously rendered her notorious. 

Very much influenced by his wife's super- 
stitious feelings. Gay , on finding the Colonel had 
actually arrived in California before him, was 
tempted to believe his injured patron had 
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dropped from the clouds. He saw in this ex- 
traordinary encounter the finger of Provi- 
dence. Falling on his knees before the Co- 
lonel, he besought pardon for his crime, and 
offered to make restitution, as far as lay in 
his power. The Colonel, although quick- 
tempered, was kind-hearted — qualities fre- 
quently combined in the same person. His 
recent experience of hardship had, moreover, 
the usual effect, and he had long since re- 
gretted his ill-advised voyage. He was now 
(after having suffered shipwreck) nearly seven 
thousand miles from England, as the crow 
flies, in a strange land where he would have 
found it impossible to obtain legal justice on 
his defrauder. A reconciliation took place 
between these two men, thus strangely 
brought togethei in such altered relations to 
each other. The Colonel not only freely par- 
doned Gay, but insisted on the latter' s re- 
taining a sum amply sufficient to give him a 
good start in business. Gay accepted it as a 
loan, to be repaid when circumstances per- 
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mitted. The Colonel having remained 
in California long enough to recruit after his 
long voyage, started for New York, by the 
overland route, under convoy of the same 
party of hunters with whom Gay had 
travelled. After a long and toilsome journey 
of five months, two of which were passed in 
confinement among the Sioux Indians ; and 
having undergone many hair-breadth escapes 
and adventures, enough to make half a dozen 
three volume novels, the Colonel arrived 
at New York, whence, after (remaining 
there a fortnight, a delay absolutely 
necessary to recover from his fatigue), 
he sailed for Liverpool. He had dis- 
patched a letter to his daughter by a home- 
ward bound vessel, spoken by the Eliza, near 
Cape Horn. This letter reached England 
about seven months after the Colonel's 
departure. Madeline had neither received it, 
nor two others which the Colonel had 
dispatched from San Francisco and New 
York respectively. The rule in the convent 
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was, that all letters should first pass through 
the hands of the Mother Superior. This 
letter was given by the Mother Superior to 
the Director, who opened and read it. 

Father Wiley was not so hardened as to be 
able to read without emotion Colonel Single- 
ton's letter, detailing his shipwreck, and full 
of the strongest expressions of fatherly aflFec- 
tion, in which he did his best to write cheer- 
fully and make his daughter look forward to 
a happy reunion. Had this letter arrived 
before Madeline entered the convent, even the 
Jesuit might have paused in the execution of 
his scheme. But Sister Benedicta was now 
preparing for the assumption of the black veil, 
and independently of the edifying example of 
this spectacle, it was only through Madeline 
becoming a nun, that he could succeed with 
Father Stirling. Moreover, Madeline's fortune 
would be made over to the Society when she 
assumed the veil. With a heavy sigh the 
Jesuit burned Colonel Singleton's letter. 
What a succession of crimes is entailed by the 
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first deviation from the path of rectitude! 
When the Jesuit planned his designs with 
respect to Madeline and Stirling, he saw 
vaguely that he would have to execute un- 
principled acts ; but he never anticipated the 

maze of moral guilt and baseness which he 
must thread to effect his purpose. But his 
conscience was in the keeping of Father 
Monaghan, and he consoled himself with the 
reflection that the end justifies the means. 
The Jesuit thought there was not the slightest 
chance of his crime being discovered. The 
natural conclusion wouldbe thatthe letter, con- 
fided to private hands, had miscarried, and it 
was extremely probable that Colonel Single- 
ton might never return. He was an old man, 
and his destination was California, a land full 
of most desperate characters. These hopes 
were destroyed by the arrival of the Colonel's 
letters from California and New York ; the 
letter from the latter place preceding the 
Colonel's arrival by a single mail. 
The Jesuit was extremely uneasy. Made- 
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line was a nun ; but, as the Colonel would 
probably disinherit her, his property would 
be lost to the Society. It is, perhaps, super- 
fluous to inform the reader that Mr. Ferret, 
the Colonel's solicitor, had indignantly 
scouted the proposal to surrender a single 
title-deed, when applied to do so by the 
Jesuit, on the plea that Madeline was heiress 
to her father's wealth, which she, in virtue of 
her vow of poverty, had made over to the 
Society of Jesus. Little did the lawyer 
imagine that Father Wiley had received 
proofs, in the handwriting of the Colonel, 
that he had survived the shipwreck, and was 
then alive, and on his way to England. 

Before sleeping that night. Colonel Single- 
ton had discovered Father Stirling's address, 
by the aid of the directory, and had dispatched 
a note, which the priest received early on the 
following morning. Its contents were con- 
ceived with military brevity — 

" Colonel Singleton desires to see Mr. Stir- 
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ling on pressing business. — Short's Hotel, 
Bond Street." 

Father Stirling was deeply affected on re- 
ceiving this unexpected and laconic intima- 
tion that Madeline's father was not only 
alive, but in London. He felt the strongest 
emotions of joy on reflecting that Madeline 
would now have a protector perfectly entitled 
and able to enforce the law in her favour, if 
she had been unduly influenced in taking the 
veil. Father Stirling was only now convales- 
cent from his relapse, and had not yet suc- 
ceeded in learning in what convent Madeline 
was placed. He had questioned the Jesuit in 
vain. The latter persisted in refusing the in- 
formation, adding — 

" Of what use can it be to you to know in 
what convent Sister Benedicta is placed? 
Madeline Singleton no longer exists. The 
woman whom you loved is dead to you and 
to the whole world ; and it was by her ex- 
press desire that you should remain ignorant 
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of her refuge, at least for the present, until 
you have succeeded in weaning your heart 
from a carnal affection." 

Father Stirling did not know whether it 
was Madeline or the Jesuit who refused to 
trust him, or both, but he saw himself com- 
pelled to remain in ignorance and inaction. 
He was the last person who could with pro- 
priety manifest an interest in Madeline. He 
was more than ever under the iron pressure of 
ecclesiastical discipline. The only hope for 
Madeline was for the priest to dissemble and 
wait tiU some one having the right and the 
power, should institute legal inquiries into the 
somewhat hasty and informal manner in 
which Sister Benedicta had taken the veil. 

The single-minded Father Stirling hastened 
after breakfast to call on Colonel Singleton, 
thinking only of assisting to assuage the 
father's sorrow for his daughter's loss, and 
giving him the best counsel for recovering 
her ; for the priest never doubted that Made- 
line would desire to be released from her 
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VOWS when she heard that her father was 
alive, and pining to see his only daughter. 
Satisfied of his own innocence, and, for the 
moment, oblivious of the unfortunate, and, in 
some sense, involuntary part he had played in 
changing Madeline's religion, Father Stir- 
ling was quite unsuspicious of the Colonel's 
sentiments, and the actual reception prepared 
for him. 
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CHAPTER m. 



^^ ANGER IS A SHORT MADNESS." 



O aniying at the hotel, Father Stirling was 
preceded b j a portly waiter upstairs to a very 
handsomely furnished sitting-room, in which 
Colonel Singleton and Major Darton were ex- 
pecting their visitor. The attitude of the 
Colonel, standing before the fire, recalled to 
the priest another memorable interview, at 
Vittoria House, eleven years ago. Then, 
Clement Stirling had asked Colonel Singleton 
for his daughter ; now, it was Colonel Single- 
ton who was about to ask Clement Stirling 
for Madeline. What great events had oc- 
curred in the interval of these two interviews I 
Time and suffering had thinned and blanched 
the Colonel's hair, and deepened the wrinkles 
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in his face, thereby adding a more solemn 
and venerable appearance to the old man, 
who still preserved his erect, military figure. 
Major Darton, who also remained standing, 
was a slight, spare, aristocratic-looking man. 
The only notice he took of Father Stirling's 
entrance was a stare, accompanied by an 
arching of the eyebrows, and a curl of the 
lip, as if his contempt was too great for any 
further demonstration. 

(Neither gentleman returned the inclination 
of the head made by the priest. The Colonel's 
face slightly flushed, and then grew pale ; he 
made a sudden gesture with his arm, and then 
stood quite still. The nervous twitching 
about his features, and a curbed restlessness 
of manner, showed that he was restraining a 
strong impulse. Father Stirling was not a 
little astonished at this departure from the 
conventionalities of society. 

*' So," said the Colonel, speaking in a hoarse 
tone, quite unlike his natural voice, "you 
have come. You were not afraid to come ?" 
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" Why should I have been afraid to come 7* 
said the priest, in a tone of wonder. 

" You hear that ?" said the colonel, turning 
to Major Darton. "He bandies questions 
with me. He is not surprised to see nie. 
Doubtless not. For he has read the letters I 
addressed to Madeline, which he of course 
suppressed." 

Father Stirling gave a start, and an ex- 
clamation of genuine surprise, which the 
colonel interpreted into an acknowledgment 
of the accusation. 

" You see I touched him there. Wait ; he 
will justify his conduct presently. He will 
prove to us out of Scripture that it is a pious, 
religious action, to take advantage of a father's 
absence to steal his only child I'' 

At these words the speaker's voice began 
to falter. The colonel could no longer main- 
tain his irony. 

"Listen, Darton I This man — no — this 
fellow gained the aflfections of my daughter 
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when she was almost a child, and before he 
was an apostate. He concealed from me the 
&ct that he was a papist. He endeavoured 
to work on Madeline's love to persuade her 
also to change her religion for that which 
sanctions and approves his conduct Endea- 
voured I — he succeeded too well, but not im- 
mediatelj. Madeline then remained faithful 
to her father and her God. He became a 
priest, and I thought the matter was at an end ; 
but no ; the poison had been infused. In all 
Madeline's refusals to marry, I thought I saw 
only the result of a powerM impression made 
upon her heart. But the mischief had gone 
deeper. Gradually I perceived a barrier of 
religious prejudice growing up between me 
and my child. She asked leave to enter the 
Protestant nunnery for a year. I permitted 
it, and she was sent back with her health so 
completely shattered that she nearly died ; 
nor has she ever completely recovered from 
that illness. Meantime I have reason to be- 
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lieve Madeline was subjected to a complete 
system of secret perversion, organized by this 
man." 

Father Stirling started at this new accusa- 
tion, and again did the colonel and Major 
Darton see in his agitation another acknow- 
ledgment of the guilt imputed to him. The 
colonel continued : 

" But why dwell on this ? You know what 
called me from England. This was the op- 
portunity desired and seized by this traitor. 
He was not satisfied with having alienated 
the heart of the daughter from her father. He 
must take her bodily away ; the society of an 
only child was too great a blessing to be left 
to an old man I Disappointed and childless 
himself, this priest would also make me dis- 
appointed and childless ! I return after a year's 
absence — only a year I and what do I find ? 
Desolation I I drive immediately to my house, 
expecting a welcome at my own fireside. Why 
should I doubt or disbelieve that my letters had 
prepared my daughter to expect me, and that 
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she would rush to her father's arms ? I found 
a stranger installed in my house, and Made- 
line, my child, my own flesh and blood, stolen I 
— ^kidnapped 1 and confined in a convent I Her 
time of probation is purposely shortened that 
she may be secured before my return. This 
is a pretty state of affairs for a father to dis- 
cover after only one year's absence ! Had she 
died in her severe illness, I might, perhaps, 
have borne that aMction better than this ; 
that she should forget her duty to her God 
and her parent so far as to leave me desolate 
in my old age — ^that she can prefer a living 
tomb with strangers to the love of her old 
father — ^but grief makes me forgetful, Made- 
line thinks me dead, and it is this man who 
keeps her from me. Oh ! my God, Darton, 
does he think I will sit calmly down and weep 
for the loss of Madeline ?*' 

The colonel stopped, overcome with emo- 
tion. This terrible outpouring of paternal 
sorrow was too much for Father Stirling. His 
eyes began to overflow. The selfishness of 
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his own grief had hitherto hindered him from 
fully appreciating the condition of the un- 
happy Colonel Singleton, the bereaved parent. 
He spoke on the impulse of the moment. 

" Sir, I pity you, but believe me — " 

Colonel Singleton, who had turned away, 
and covered his eyes with his hand, wheeled 
suddenly and gazed steadily at Father Stir- 
ling with a glance of mingled surprise and 
ferocity, as he said : 

" What did you say, sir?'' 

"Sir," returned the priest, "you are evi- 
dently under the impression that I am to 
blame for Miss Singleton's taking the veil. 
So far from this being the case, I deeply 
sympathise with your bereavement and — " 

Major Darton cast a glance of contemptuous 
scorn at the speaker, and Colonel Singleton 
interrupted him with a burst of strange and 
ominous laughter. 

" You pity me I" he cried. " That is good 
— admirable 1 This is a scene worthy of 
Tartufe. The wolf pities the lamb. The 
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murderer pities his victim. The priest pities 
Madeline's father. What next, sir? — what 
next ? Pray go on. I am all attention. I 
am under the impression that you are to blame, 
but that is a mistake 1 You sympathise with 
my bereavement, and doubtless will teach 
me to bear it with Christian fortitude and 
humility! These are, I believe, two of the 
seven cardinal virtues manifested by your 
church 1 Perhaps you will deny that you 
came to my house, and by your mummery 
deluded my daughter into a solemn renuncia- 
tion of the religion of her fathers, after she 
had been sufficiently tampered with and pre- 
pared by your agents ? Perhaps you will deny 
that you administered the sacraments of the 
Romish Qhurch, or that my daughter has 
taken the veil, and that she is now immured 
in a nunnery ?" 

" Colonel Singleton," replied the priest, 
" that I came to your house on that solemn 
occasion at Miss Singleton's request, and ad- 
ministered to her, as she then appeared to be 
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in a dying state, the last sacraments of the 
church, is true — " 

" Oh, he confesses that, Darton/' 
*' I did what I then believed to be my duty, 
though I have since bitterly repented it. But 
by the Saviour, in whom both Protestants 
and Catholics believe, I am so far innocent of 
directing your daughter's conduct since that 
event, that I have never once spoken with her, 
and did not even know of her intention to take 
the veil, until by the merest accident I wit- 
nessed the ceremony— ^n act which I regret 
as deeply as yourself." 

" lAar Ihase^ hold^ blaspheming liar /" thun- 
dered the Colonel, stamping his foot. ^ ' Look 
at him, Darton ; see what Papistiy can make 
of a man. That person there, that Popish 
priest, that hireling hound of Jesuit Borne, 
who tries by a lie to screen himself from the 
punishment due to his crimes, is the son of an 
old friend, was once a promising youth, and 
might have become a man of honour, but for 
the Upas-tree of Jesuitism, hook at the 
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priest who could not forgive Madeline for 
rejecting his suit when he turned apostate; 
who desires to make the houses of others as 
desolate as his own !'* 

Major Darton scanned Father Stirling 
fixedly, as he might have looked at some 
unclean reptile or disgusting insect. The 
self-contained aristocratic contempt of this 
man was even more intolerable than the 
angry invective of Colonel Singleton. 

"My dear Colonel," said Major Darton, 
" this passion is unbecoming. You are wrong 
to gratify this person so far as to condescend 
to lose your temper. Leave him to be dealt 
with by the law, which is especially severe 
upon a case of abduction." 

" Major Darton," said the Colonel, '' it is 
easy for you^ who have no children, to preach 
patience to we, a father. You have lost a 
woman you loved, and whom I wished to be 
your wife. You will get another woman for 
a wife ; but where shall I get another daugh- 
ter ? You appreciated Madeline, but you 
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could not know all her worth, all her love 
and tenderness, before this fellow came be- 
tween us. You never saw her as I remember 
her — a child growing up under mj eyes, and 
heard her lisp * papa,' and saw her climbing 
on my knees. 0\ my Madeline^ my pretty 
little Madeline /" 

The Colonel covered his face with his 
hand, and the tears which trickled between 
his fingers, and the heaving of his chest and 
shoulders, betrayed his emotion. 

^* The tears of youth are like the dews 
That fertilizing fall ; 
Let hope a single beam diffuse 
That sunbeam drinks them alL 

*^ The tears of manhood, when they flow, 
Flow not like common rain; 
Peace, reason, hope they overthrow, 
A deluge of the brain." 

The old man's grief was msot touching. 
Even Major Darton, in spite of his stoical 
manner, seemed aflfected by it. But the melting 
mood did not last long. The Colonel's anger 
returned, and he cried in a loud voice : 

Wretch, you are too degraded beneath 
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your name and rank to retain tlie feelings of 
a gentleman. Your punishment shall be 
such as even you may feel. You have seen 
me weep. You have had the enjoyment of 
witnessing the tears of the father you have 
made childless. You shall feel the weight of 
an old man's hand." And seizing a heavy-- 
handled whip, which had been placed in a 
comer of the room, Colonel Singleton marched 
upon the priest in attitude to inflict summary 
chastisement. 

Father Stirling kept his ground without the 
movement of a muscle. None could have 
told from his motionless ext^or what a rapid 
succession of thoughts employed the mind. 
Clement Stirling's ideas at that moment were 
too distinctly stereotyped on the memory to 
be ever forgotten. He seemed to live an age 
in a second. He was like a person in a 
frightful dream who has not the power, 
by the slightest movement, to escape some 
terrific imminent danger. The avenging 
Col. Singleton, standing with flashing eyes 
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and uplifted arm before him, appeared to 
him like a vision. It seemed incredible that 
the Colonel really intended to strike him. 
Clement Stirling well remembered asking 
himself what course he would pursue if the 
Colonel struck him. Should he behave like 
a Christian or a man of the world? He 
would obey the commands of Christ, who for- 
bade His disciples to resist evil, and if smitten 
on one cheek to offer the other : a command 
which no one has yet obeyed. Yet Clement 
Stirling thought he could stand and receive 
chastisement from the father of Madeline! 
That would be a^ more worthy punishment 
than any the confessional could impose, and 
would thoroughly annihilate the devil pride I 
All this train of thought, so complicated, so 
logical, so. comprehensive flashed through 
Clement Stirling's mind in an instant, while 
the Colonel was approaching him, and yet at 
the very time he was forming this Christian 
resolution, the calm, contemptuous, sneering 
scrutiny of Major Darton was irritating him 
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almost to madness ! He thought more of the 
manner of his rival in Madeline's good graces 
than of the Colonel's insults. Colonel Sin- 
gleton did not immediately strike. He stood 
some moments before Father Stirling, either 
willing to add the agony of suspense to the 
degrading punishment, or perhaps touched, in 
spite of his passion, by the calm and dignified 
bearing of the priest. For the countenance 
of Clement Stirling betrayed the resolution 
he had formed to make no resistance, and dis- 
played resignation utterly devoid of fear. 
The Colonel had not expected this demeanour. 
Father Stirling's calmness irritated him. 

" Tell me," he cried, " where is my child ? 
— where is Madeline confined ?" 

" I do not know," said the priest. 

This simple truth seemed to the Colonel a 
deliberate falsehood, and raised his fury to 
an ungovernable pitch. The veins in his fore- 
head stood out like knotted whip-cord. His 
white moustache rose and fell over his 
quivering lips, giving a singular expression 
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of animal ferocity to the countenance. He 
ground his teeth with fury. Foam gathered 
on his lips. He was beside himself with 
anger. 

" Liar, hound, wolf in sheep's clothing, 
hypocrite, serpent, priest I Have you quite 
forgotten whose blood is in your veins? 
Have you not the courage of an animal?** 
And the Colonel struck the priest across the 
head and shoulders with the whip. The 
poet Horace, writing with the knowledge of a 
physiologist, declares that " auger is a short 
madness." Doubtless the Colonel was not 
in his sober senses when he struck the priest, 
and the blow produced a result akin to mad- 
ness in the person who was struck. As 
already stated. Father Stirling had purposed 
to make no resistance or retaliation ; to imi- 
tate his Divine Master. He now learnt 
practically how great was the patience of 
Jesus, by the exceeding diflSculty of copying 
the glorious example. 

That blow, with the accompanying words, 
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wiped out as with a sponge nine years of 
Clement's life. He was no longer a priest, or 
even a Christian, but a man boiling over with a 
sense of the wrongs he had so long suffered. It 
seemed as if that unjust blow was the cul- 
minating point, the apex to the pyramid of 
wrongs which the world had inEicted on him I 
The patient endurance of years, a thousand 
acts of self-negation, a sense of cruel injus- 
tice inflicted by mankind, a prolonged war- 
fare in which he had been oppressed by num- 
bers, the ample catalogue of his sufferings 
was unrolled before him. All appeared 
fresh and intensified by this last crowning 
insult. Every man has some such moment in 
his life, in which he burns to revenge the wrongs 
he has suffered from society. Woe to the 
unlucky individual who offends at that critical 
moment. He is made the scape- goat of all 
previous wrongs inflicted by everybody. For 
the priest that moment had arrived, and the 
scapegoat had appeared in Colonel Single- 
ton. Had Clement Stirling's priestly vows 
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cancelled all the privileges of manhood? 
They had deprived him of man's chief solace 
—Love. Did they also deprive him of man's 
dignity? Had he then sunk beneath the 
animal whose instinct is to defend itself when 
attacked — beneatb the crawling worm which 
turns when trodden on ? 

Colonel Singleton raised his arm and struck 
a second and a third blow I Even then, the 
better resolution of the priest might have 
prevailed, had he not seen the contemptuous 
sneer of Major Darton, who, thoroughly mis- 
taking the piiest's patience for pusillanimity , 
scood looking on with the mocking glance 
of a Mephistophiles. That glance of the 
man who had tried to supplant him in the 
heart of Madeline excited Clement Stirling 
to frenzy. With a bound like that of a tiger, he 
sprung upon Colonel Singleton, who, not at 
all expecting this sudden and savage assault, 
had again raised his whip to strike. The 
Colonel was thrown oJ0F his balance and fell 
heavily on the floor beneath Father Stirling, 
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who still retained his grasp on his aggressor's 
throat, and in his mad fit would probably 
have strangled him, had not the priest's eye 
suddenly fallen on the whip which the colonel 
had dropped. Clement seized and raised 
it high in the air. The next instance it would 
have been applied with fearful violence to the 
prostrate man, when a sharp cry from Major 
Darton arrested the act of blind fury. 
Father Stirling looked down on the body of 
his foe. Col. Singleton lay quite still; his 
snow-white beard and moustache were dabbled 
with a bright crimson stream which flowed 
copiously from the mouth and nostrils. He 
had fallen with great force, and either the 
shock of his fall, or his previous excitement, 
or both combined, had caused the rupture of 
a blood-vessel. He lay like Duncan, 

^^ His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood." 

Major Darton rushed to the bell-rope, which 
he pulled violently. The priest dropped on 
his knees beside the Colonel, and tried me- 
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chanically with trembling hands to stanch 
with his handkerchief the blood of Madeline's 
father. A terrified waiter now answered the 
frantic summons. 

" Send immediately for the nearest doctor/' 
cried Major Darton. 

The man hurried from the room. A mes- 
senger was instantly despatched for the nearest 
physician. 

" Oh," cried the priest, " let me go for Dr. 
Blunt." 

** Stay, sir," said Major Darton, opposing 
his egress. " You must not leave this room. 
If Colonel Singleton dies, you are his mur- 
derer." 

"His murderer — the father of Madeline! 
Oh, God I I am the unluckiest of men. Be 
it so. I will remain. Bat send immediately 
to Harley Street for Doctor Blunt. He at- 
tended Madeline." 

Another messenger was sent off for Doctor 
Blunt, who arrived first. In the meantime 
the Colonel had been conveyed to his cham- 
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ber, and placed in bed. Having done all that 
the case required, and seen the colonel pro- 
vided with a nurse, the doctor stepped into 
another room to confer with Major Darton. 
Dr. Blunt thought the colonel would re- 
cover, but judged it best that Miss 
Mcintosh should be apprized of what had oc- 
curred. The doctor gave a brief but thorough 
explanation to Major Darton, which very much 
^hanged that gentleman's manner towards the 
priest. The major apologised for his unjust 
accusation, and admitted that (whether Colonel 
Singleton lived or died) he could attest that 
no blame rested with Father Stirling, who had, 
after unusual patience, repelled the colonel's 
unprovoked assault. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PIOUS FRAUD. 

But Father Stirling could not exculpate him- 
self. He had said with truth, he was the 
unluckiest of men. He seemed to be the 
sport of an evil genius. He had been the in- 
strument of placing Madeline in the power of 
her enemies. He had made her a Catholic. He 
had thus payed the way to her becoming a 
nun ; and now he was accessory, it might be, 
to her father's death. He had now, he be- 
lieved, a clew to the infernal agency of the 
Jesuit, who had made him (Father Stirling) 
a catspaw. For to the world Father Stirling 
seemed the person accountable for Madeline's 
conversion and assumption of the veil. Father 
Stirling had administered the sacraments to 
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her. It wag at the church where the eloquent 
priest officiated, that Sister Benedicta had 
taken the vows which doomed her to the 
cloister. Such an unusual infiingement of 
conventional etiquette was of course in com- 
pliment to Father Stirling as an acknowledg- 
ment of his services in making Madeline a 
Catholic and a nun. Such at least was the 
view taken equally by Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Cut to the heart by the spectacle of 
Colonel Singleton lying bleeding on the floor, 
tormented by conscience which reproached 
him with being in some degree the cause of 
this awfiil event, which seemed likely to 
terminate so tragically. Father Stirling's first 
impulse was to seek the Jesuit, and demand 
an explanation, and access to Madeline. But 
ere he reached his residence the reaction of 
all this terrific mental excitement had began 
to tell alarmingly on his enfeebled frame, and 
he was threatened with a second relapse. 

Meanwhile Colonel Singleton lay on a bed 
ofsicknessinahotel, tended by a hired nurse. 
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His only child, his daughter Madeline, whose 
place should have been by the bed-side of her 
sire — where was she, and how was she em- 
ployed ? • In a convent in the same metropolis, 
so near^ and yet so far from her parent I 
Sister Benedicta was living in the odour of 
sanctity, knowing nothing of her father's ill- 
ness, thinking him dead. Eager as Major 
Darton and the doctor were to make an at- 
tempt to bring Madeline to her father, they 
thought it best to wait for the arrival of Mr» 
Ferret, who came on the day after the colonel's 
accident. 

A consultation was immediately held. 
Major Darton and the doctor were for extreme 
measures ; an immediate application to a 
magistrate for a warrant to visit every nun- 
nery in London, but the man-of-law imme- 
diately negatived this proposal, and gravely 
assured them, with a profusion of technical 
and professional terms, and a host of legal 
authorities, that they must try other means. 
Miss Singleton was twenty-eight. She had 
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entered the convent voluntarily, and the laws 
of England guaranteed the inviolability of 
nunneries to all who sought shelter within 
their walls. They must try by faii^means if 
possible to get speech with Miss Singleton and 
convey to her intelligence of her father's con- 
dition. The natural assumption was that 
Madeline would be eager to hasten to her 
father. If any restraint were then placed upon 
her liberty, an order could be obtained for her 
release under the act of habeas corptis. 

The first step was to see the Jesuit and force 
him to name the convent in which Madeline 
was placed. The lawyer wished to go alone, 
but it was thought better that he should be 
accompanied by the doctor, whose services 
were not in constant request by the invalid, 
and whose influence over Madeline might be 
requisite. The two gentlemen were shown 
into the cabinet of the Jesuit, who appeared to 
be dictating to his sociuSj Father Monaghan. 
Father Wiley was extremely polite, cool, and 
collected. He showed no surprise at the 
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object of the visit, which indeed he appeared 
to have expected. He did affect astonishment 
when told Colonel Singleton had arrived in 
England three days ago, although his emissaries 
had already made him aware of the fact. But 
when Mr. Ferret further informed him that 
Colonel Singleton was then lying dangerously 
ill at Short's hotel, the lawyer's keen eye de- 
tected an instantaneous expression of surprise, 
mingled with satisfaction and even triumph, 
the meaning of which it was not difficult to 
comprehend. 

Mr. Ferret had previously stipulated with 
the doctor that he (the solicitor) was to be the 
chief if not the only spokesman. The lawyer 
justly feared that the irascibility and frank- 
ness of his companion would enhance the 
difficulty of dealing with the astute Jesuit. 
Accordingly Dr. Blunt permitted (though not 
with a very good grace) the solicitor to con* 
duct the dialogue. 

" As Colonel Singleton may not live," con- 
tinued Mr. Ferret, "we of course wish his 
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daughter to be immediately apprized of her 
father's condition." 

" May I ask why ?" said Father Wiley, with 
the utmost coolness. 

The doctor immediately exploded in an 
oath, for which I hope he will be pardoned. 
His further utterance was checked by the 
solicitor, who said — 

" We do not come here to argue or lose time 
in bandying words. Will you or will you 
not tell us immediately where Miss Singleton 
is confined r 

" She is confined nowhere/' said the Jesuit. 
" It is by her own request that the name of 
the convent which she voluntarily entered has 
not been publicly made known, as it certainly 
would have been according to invariable cus- 
tom, but for Sister Benedicta's wish." 

" I have reason to know Miss Singleton is 
in a London convent, and it will only take us 
a little more time to obtain a search-warrant 
if necessary, and visit every convent in the 
metropolis." 
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Here Father Wiley (who had been writing 
while holding this conversation) handed a note 
which he had just folded, and directed, to the 
Soctus^ who immediately left the room. The 
Jesuit turned to his visitors with a gracious 
air, and said — " Pardon me, gentlemen, but 
I was occupied with a matter of urgent im- 
portance when you entered. I shall now be 
happy to bestow my undivided attention upon 
you. I will save you the trouble of paying a 
number of useless visits. The lady who, 
while in the world, was called Madeline 
Singleton, and now Sister Saint Benedicta, is 

a recluse, in the convent. But you are, 

perhaps, not aware that a nun who takes the 
vows of an intern or recluse in this con- 
vent, is bound never to leave it on any 
account whatever. A certain door once 
closed on the recluse never opens for her. 
None are privileged to enter this door but the 
doctor in case of sickness, and the priest to 
administer the last sacraments." 
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" Horrible I " exclaimed the doctor. The 
more methodical Mr. Ferret said, ^' There are 
exceptions to every rule. We believe there 
has been foul dealiag in this matter. Miss 
Singleton is an heiress. You yourself applied 
to me to make over to you as her executor, 
the title-deeds of Colonel Singleton's pro- 
perty. You will never touch this fortune, for 
Colonel Singleton would rather disinherit his 
child than let his wealth go to those who have 
robbed him of his daughter. When Miss 
Singleton learns that her father is still spared 
to her, she will cancel vows which are not 
binding, since the term of her noviciate was 
purposely shortened." 

" Sister Benedicta took those vows volun- 
tarily. They cannot be cancelled save by 
the highest ecclesiastical authority— the fiat 
of sacred Rome." 

"We think diflferently. The law will 
determine which of us is right. We know 
you to be the director of this convent. Your 
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will is law. Do yoa intend to give us a 
formal written order to have speech with 
Miss Singleton, or — " 

"Or what?" 

"Or run the risk of a public exposure 
and legal interference, which will not only 
force you to release Miss Singleton, but 
render it doubtful whether you may ever 
have it in your power to shut up another 
person in your convent." 

The Jesuit, who had seen from the first 
that he had to deal with a shrewd lawyer, who 
could compel submission to his request, had 
determined to yield. He had only prolonged 
the discussion to gain time, for what object 
will presently appear. He now wrote a brief 
order to the Mother Superior of the convent 
to give the bearers an opportunity of speaking 
with Sister Saint Benedicta. But . before 
delivering it, he said — 

" You may force me by threats of appealing 
to the secular power, and exciting heretical 
prejudice, to do violence to the sacred laws 
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of our religion. You may see Sister Saint 
Benedicta, but she is the spouse of Christ, and 
you will never prevail on her to revisit the 
world which she has willingly abandoned." 

" We shall see," said Mr. Ferret. 

But Dr. Blunt could not resist firing a 
parting shot. He said — '* You have doubt- 
less tampered very successfully with the un- 
fortunate . young lady, but there is a limit 
even to priestly and Jesuit influence. You 
cannot have quite destroyed the most holy 
impulses of nature ; and when Miss Singleton 
learns that she has still a father, but may not 
have him long " 

"You will see that Sister Saint Bene- 
dicta will refuse to leave the convent • 
Here is the order. I give it under 
protest, but though your interference is 
against all right and precedent, T am not 
sorry that you should have this experience 
of the power of religion to change the human 
heart. Sister Saint Benedicta is dead to all 
human ties." 
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The t WTO gentlemen hastened away to the 
convent. Mr. Ferret was quite sanguine of 
success, now that they were to have access 
to Madeline. Doctor Blunt was desponding, 

r 

to the surprise of his companion. " Come, 
doctor, cheer up, the day is ours. The battle 
is won. They will not dare to hinder Miss 
Singleton from leaving the convent." 

" No ; but will Miss Singleton wish to 
leave it?" 

" What ! when she hears that she may be 
only in time to receive her father's dying 
blessing, do you imagine she will hesitate an 
instant ? " 

" God grant she may not I " was all the 
doctor said. The confident assertion of the 
Jesuit's words seemed to have had a numbing 
e£fect. 

The wily Jesuit's object in delaying his 
visitors was as follows — The note given to 
Father Monaghan, and by him immediately 
dispatched, was addressed to the Mother 
Superior of the convent, and conveyed brief 

VOL. II. 
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instructions, to the following effect — " As I 
expected, an application to see Sister Bene- 
dicta has been made. I could not refuse the 
written order, which will be presented pro- 
bably an hour hence. Colonel Singleton is 
very ill — I think dying. We must trust to his 
being unable or unwilling to alter his will, 
and disinherit his daughter. Sister Benedicta's 
refusal to return to her father would very 
probably, in his present state, produce a fatal 
effect ! Of course she must not quit the 
convent. You will prepare her for this visit. 
As it is possible the Sister may not have 
sufficient fortitude to withstand the trial, you 
must anticipate the tidings of the meddling 
heretics, and impress on her, if possible, that 
the story of her father's return and illness is 
an invention to work upon her feelings. A 
surer resource would be the cotton wool as 
previously suggested. A pious fraud is no sin, 
Philip Wiley." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE RECLUSE. 

I CANNOT exactly satisfy the curiosity of the 
intensely practical reader who desires to 
know the precise situation of the convent in 
which Sister Saint Benedicta was confined. 
The source from which this history is taken 
does not mention those interesting details. I 
am, therefore, compelled to conclude that the 
convent in question lay either in an east, 
west, north, or south direction, within a circle 
whose radius would extend ten or twelve 
miles from the General Foft Office. I can 
only hope that the reader, who has followed 
me so fiir, will not on this account lose in- 
terest in the story, imitating the example of 
Sancho Panza, who told his master, Don 

o 2 
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Quixote, that as he had ceased to keep count 
of the number of sheep which had crossed 
the river, the story he was telling could not 
possibly go on. 

Be the matter ever so urgent, there is 
always delay in getting admission into a 
Convent, if you are a stranger ! There was the 
usual scrutiny through a small loop-hole, and 
then a note had to be taken to the Mother 
Superior before the porter opened the gate 
and admitted the gentlemen. Then they had 
to wait ten minutes in the parlour before the 
Mother Superior made her appearance. She 
was a tall spare woman, upwards of fifty, 
who had been handsome in her youth. Her 
complexion was pale inclining to yellow, and 
she had a large aquiline nose and piercing 
black eyes, in which a disciple of Lavater 
would have found a striking resemblance to 
the visage of an eagle. She was, as her 
foreign accent betrayed, a Frenchwoman. 
She received her visitors with an appearance 
of courtesy, which did not, however, conceal 
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her mortification at being compelled to in- 
fringe the rules of her house. She informed 
them that she would of course comply with 
the order contained in Father Wiley's note, 
totally unprecedented as it was to permit any 
one to have access to a recluse; but she added, 
with a quiet pious malignity, that they might 
save themselves the trouble of seeing Sister 
Saint Benedicta, who had bade a final fare- 
well to the world. 

Then in a very leisurely manner the Mother 
Superior preceded the importunate visitors 
through a large hall and long galleries, until 
they arrived at the end of a dark corridor, 
terminated by a ponderous iron door, the 
fatal boundary of that portion of the building 
occupied by the recluses, and never opened save 
to admit them, the doctor and the priest for 
the last offices. This door opens too readily 
to admit the recluse, but never does it grate 
upon its hinges to give her liberty. Not even 
after death; for the nuns are buried in a 
portion of the Convent garden. Truly, above 
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this door might have been fitly inscribed, 
"Ye who enter here leave hope behind," 
After raising a curtain which discovered a 
small grating, the Mother Superior took her 
departure. 

The grating disclosed a corridor running 
at right angles to that in which they stood, 
and directly in front open folding-doors gave 
access to an oratory. At the furthest extre- 
mity was the altar, and by the light of the 
tall wax candles they could see a kneeling 
female figure, in whom the doctor with 
difficulty recognised her whom he had known 
as Madeline Singleton. Sister Benedicta was 
dressed in a black serge garment with girdle, 
•scapula* and black veil. Although in Feb- 
ruary, there was no fire-place in the Oratory, 
and the recluse was without shoes and stock- 
ings. The closely-fitting linen band (not much 
whiter than the face it surrounded) seemed 
like a cloth used to bind the jaws of a corpse. 

* The Scapula is a long straight piece of the same colour and material 
as the dress and is symbolical of the yoke of Christ. It corresponds with 
that article of the priest's vestments called ** The Stole." 
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The altar was surmounted by a crucifix. The 
figure of the Christ was life-size, of exquisite 
workmanship, tinted after nature, and the 
feet were resting on a human skull and cross- 
bones. It is difficult to imagine a more lugu- 
brious effect than that presented by the cru- 
cifix, standing out against the sombre back- 
ground of the walls of the oratory, which were 
hung with black. Sister Saint Benedicta 
seem to be dividing her adoration between 
the crucifix and a painting of the " Sacred 
Heart," which hung on the left of the altar. 
This spectacle appeared to one of the 
observers (the lawyer) got up for effect ; but 
it was not. This was the manner in which 
Madeline spent daily many hours. This was 
the condition to which she had been brought 
by the " Spiritaal Exerdses^^^ the " Director^ 
ium^^ and the continual direction of the 
Jesuit and Mother Superior. This idolatrous 
sensuous adoration of the person and heart 
of Jesus was considered a state of peculiar 
sanctity I A person who understood human 
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nature as well as Dr. Blunt, would compre- 
liend how religious mysticism and quietism 
should arrive at this spiritual delirium, this 
inextricable blending of the Divine and 
human emotions. Next to religion, love is 
the most beautiful, the most sublime, the 
most po werfol of all the sentiments or passions. 
It is for the wisest purposes implanted in the 
hearts of all. Not only every human being, 
but every animal, every sentient thing desires 
to love, and to be loved. True religion 
ought not; no religion can banish, or sub- 
due, or eradicate this potent impulse — this 
impress given to clay by our Maker. When, 
in obedience to earnest feelings, the offspring 
of mistaken notions of religious duty, the 
devotee attempts to deny nature this normal 
and legitimate gratification, there is a change 
in the form, in the direction, but not in the 
passion itself. This important instinct of 
nature will find some vent. Hence, in 
certain religious houses, the mystical sensuous 
adoration of the person of Jesus. The devotee 
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unconsciously transfers to her God those feel- 
ings of love and friendship which are thought 
sinful towards a husband and kindred. 

In this way, we may account for the im- 
passioned and tender language which often 
passes between a director and penitent, fre- 
quently without consciousness on the part of 
either of the danger to which they expose 
themselves. An excellent instance of this 
is given by Michelet, in the following para- 
graph: — " Nothing throws more light upon 
the real character of the direction, than the 
correspondence of the worthiest and most 
loyal of directors. I mean Bossuet. Exper- 
ience is decisive ; if here too the results are 
bad, we must blame the method and the 
system, but by no means the man. He says 
somewhere else, very nobly concerning these 
delicate things which may trouble the ima- 
gination, that it was necessary when one was 
obliged to speak of and listen to suflFerings of 
this sort, to be standing with only the point of 
the foot upon the earth. This perfect honesty 

o 5 
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which would understand nothing in a bad 
sense, makes him sometimes forget the exis- 
tence of evil more than he ought, and renders 
him rather incautious. Confident also in his 
age, then very mature, he occasionally allows 
himself outbursts of mystic love, that were 
indiscreet before so impassioned a witness as 
Sister Cornuau. In presence of this simple, 
submissive, and in every respect inferior 
person, he considers himself to be alone; and 
giving free course to the vivacious instinct of 
poetry that animated him, even in his old 
days, he does not hesitate to make use of the 
mysterious language of the song of Solomon. 
Sometimes it is in order to calm his penitent, 
and strengthen her chastity, that he employs 
this ardent lauguage. I dare not copy the 
letter (innocent certainly, but so very im- 
prudent) in which he explains the meaning 
of the Bride's words, 'Support me with 
flowers, because I languish for love.' This 
potion, which is to cure passion by a stronger 
one, is marvellously calculated to double the 



/ 
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evil. What surprises ns much more, than 
this imprudence is, that we find frequentljr in 
the intimate correspondence of this grand 
adversary of quietism, the greater part of 
the sentiments and practical maxims for 
which the quietists were reproached. He 
takes pleasure in developing their favourite 
text ^ Expectans Expectavi.^ ^ The Bride 
ought not to huny ; she must wait in expec- 
tation of what the !3ridegroom will do; if 
during the expectation he caresses the soul, 
and inclines it to caress him, she must yield 
her heart. The means of the union is the 
union itself. All the correspondence of the 
Bride consists in letting the Bridegroom 
act.' ^ Jesus is admirable i the chaste 
embraces with which he honours the Bride, 
and makes her fruitful ; all the virtues are 
fruits of his chaste embraces.' " 

But this ofiensively figurative, mystical, 
and sensuous language is by no means con* 
fined to Roman Catholics. It is rife among 
Protestants of all sects, and can be traced 
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principally, I think, to a radical error of those 
Theologians, who will see in every portion 
of Scripture a mystical meaning, quite incon- 
sistent with the obvious sense.*^ 

The doctor then, who had seen many in- 
stances of religious mania (which is far more 
prevalent than is generally supposed), did not 
regard this spectacle as exceptional with 
Madeline. Nor did he doubt the fact that 
Madeline spent her days in a kind of spiritual 
intoxication. Sister Benedicta's mania in- 



* The most remarkal^e instance of this misconception is to be found 
in the commentaries on the song of Solomon, respecting which Dr. Adam 
Clarke writes :— "The principal part of the commentators on this book, 
especially those who have made it their separate study, have in general 
taken it for granted that their mode of interpretation is incontrovertible, 
and have proceeded to spiritualize every li^ire and every verse, as if 
they had a divine warrant for all thev have said. Their conduct is 
dangerous ; and the result of their well-intentioned labours has been 
of very little service to the cause of Christianity in general, or to the 
interest of true morality in particular. By their mode of interpretation 
an undignified, not to say mean and carnal language has been propaga- 
ted among many well-meaning religious people, that has associated 
itself so much with selfish and animid factions, and created feelings that 
accorded little with the dignified spirituality of the religion of the 
Lord Jesus. I speak not from report. I speak from observation and 
experience, and observation not hastily made. The conviction on my 
mind, and the conclusion to which I have conscientiously arrived, are 
the result of frequent examination, careful reading, and close thinking 
at intervals for nearly fifty years ; and however I may be blamed by 
some, and pitied by others, I must say, and I say it fearlessly, as I 
do conscientiously, that in this inimitably fine elegant Hebrew ode, I see 
nothing of Christ and his Church, and nothing tiiat appears to have been 
intend^ to be thus understood ; and nothing that if appliedvin this way 
per se, can promote the interests of vital godliness, or cause the simple 
and sincere to ^ know Christ after the flesh.' Here I conscientiously 
stand — May God help me." 

Introduction to the Song of Solomon by Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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deed sometimes rose almost to the delirium of 
Marie Alacoque, the founder of the Order of 
the Sacred Heart, who printed the name of 
Jesus on her breast with a hot iron ; believed 
that Jesus visited her, celebrated his nuptials 
• with her, and signed the contract with his 
blood, and that on one occasion, after she had 
cleansed the lips of a sick person with her 
tongue, Jesus was so satisfied with her that 
he permitted her to fix her lips to one of his 
wounds. All which visions were the result 
of a strong imagination tinctured with super- 
stition, acting in a plethoric habit of body. 
For Marie had been bled freely. Hence 
these visions of blood I The lawyer saw in 
Sister Benedicta a fanatical enthusiast, and 
would have applied moral and spiritual re- 
medies for what he believed to be a purely 
moral and spiritual disease. The doctor, from 
his larger experience in this phase of human 
weakness, saw an illustration of religious 
mania, the result of an abnormal condition of 
the mental and physical organization. He 
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would have cured the patient by giving her 
a natural object on which to concentrate the 
affections — ^he would have united her with a 
husband. 

Sister Benedicta did not appear to notice 
her visitors. Yet it was plain that she saw 
them, for her veil was thrown back, and she 
glanced mechanically at the grating as if she 
had expected some one. She went on with 
her prayers in a low, mumbling voice. 

" O Sacred Heart, be thou henceforth the 
sole object of my love — " 

^^ Miss Singleton I" said the doctor. 

" O Sacred Heart of Jesus !— " 

^^Miss Singleton. Sister Benedicta, do 
you hear us ?'' 

" Living and life-giving fountain of eternal 
life," &c. 

"Will you not give some sign that you 
hear us ?" 

" O my adorable and lovely Saviour ! — ^^ 

"If you will not answer, at least listen 
attentively. We come with the most impor- 
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tant intelligenoe. In mercy to you we beg 
you to prepare yourself or the stock may 
have a most serious effect. Your father is 
still alive /" 

Both gentlemen expected that these words 
pronounced in a most audible voice, would 
produce an immediate change in the manner 
of Sister Benedicta. To their great astonish* 
ment, the Sister went on praying as before, 
without the slightest alteration of voice or 
looks. 

" Do you hear, Miss Singleton I Your 
father is alive. He is in England — in 
London." 

Still no reply — no change whatever. 

"He has sent us for you. Your &ther, 
whom you supposed dead, wishes to see 
you." 

Still the devotee continued her prayers. 
The two gentlemen looked at each other. 
Neither, without the evidence of his senses, 
would have credited such apparent hardness 
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of heart, under the garb of asceticism. They 
consulted together. 

" She evidently hears you/' said the 
lawyer, ** for we can hear her, and you speak 
much louder. How do you account for this 
extraordinary conduct?" 

" I can only account for it in one way," 
said the doctor, " that her spiritual tormen- 
tors have destroyed her mind." 

" That is horrible," said the lawyer. ** It 
surely cannot be. She does not look like an 
insane person. Shall we tell her all ?" 

" We must," said the doctor. " After her 
manner of receiving what I have already 
told, why should we hesitate to tell the 
worst?" 

Then speaking in an elevated, clear, and 
distinct voice, he said : 

"Miss Singleton — Sister Benedicta, it is 
my painful duty to inform you that your 
father has met with an accident." 

A pause, during which Madeline still con- 
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tinned to pray in the same low, monotonous 
voice. 

" Miss Singleton, your father is very ill at 
an hotel, and waited on by a hired nurse," 

Still, to the astonishment of both, the 
sister vouchsafed no reply — evinced no agita- 
tion. 

"Miss Singleton, hear the whole truth. 
Your father has broken a blood-vessel. The 
only chance of his recovery is your return 
with us." 

Still the same frightful indifiFerence, aggra- 
vated by the devotee's prayers to the God of 
charity, pity, and love I 

" Miss Singleton, do you understand what 
I have said ? For God's sake, accompany me 
to the bedside of your dying father, and re- 
turn to the convent if you desire. 

" O Sacred Heart of Jesus, I love thee, 
and desire to love thee more and more I" 

" Miss Singleton — Miss Singleton, for the 
last time, in the name of God, come and take 
farewell of your dying father." 



I 
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" O Heart of Jesus, burning with love of us, 
inflame my heart with the love of thee !" 

" Miss Singleton, you know me, Dr. Blunt, 
and that I would scorn to tell an untruth. I 
firmly believe that, if I return to your father 
without you, the shock of the disappointment 
will kill him. How can you pray, and feel 
that you are accessory to your father's death ? 
At least answer us in words. Say if you will 
come or not?" 

Not even to this heart-rending appeal did 
Sister Benedicta deign a verbal reply; but 
she ceased her prayers long enough to turn 
her face slowly towards the speaker, while 
she shook her head to and fro in a manner 
which could only be construed into a most 
decided negative. 

Feeling the utter inutility of fiirther per- 
sistence, and penetrated with horror at this 
apparent wreck of moral intelligence, the two 
gentlemen left the grating, and were con- 
ducted by an elderly nun to the outer door 
of the convent. 
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It is necessary to explain that Sister 
Benedicta was neither so mad nor so heartless 
as the above scene might imply — to those 
who were not in the secret of her apparent 
apathy. The Mother Superior had antici- 
pated the hint contained in Father Wiley's 
note. No sooner had the Jesuit obtained 
intelligence of Colonel Singleton's arrival 
than he communicated it to the Mother 
Superior, and Sister Benedicta was warned 
that her Protestant friends would make an 
eflFort to persuade her to leave the nunnery. 
It was even broadly hinted that they might 
fabricate a story of Colonel Singleton still 
living, of his arrival in London, to effect 
their purpose. Sister Benedicta, who saw 
everything through the eyes of the Director 
and Mother Superior, replied : 

"But why, my dear mother, would you break 
through the rule of the house, which provides 
that the recluses shall have no communication 
whatever with the outer world?" 

" Do you not see, daughter, that in this 
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heretical country we have no option. It is 
certainly a shamej but we must submit to this 
scandal to prevent a far greater evil. If we 
refused admission to these delegates, it might 
be said that you were retained here against 
your will. Then false reports would circu- 
late. Protestant prejudices would be ex- 
cited, and the consequences might be most 
serious. It will perhaps tend to the advance- 
ment of our holy religion and the glory of 
God that you should undergo this trial." 

"Let them come, if they like/' replied 
Madeline. " I will not answer, look at, or 
listen to them !" 

."How singular!" replied the Mother 
Superior, " that reminds me of a similar case: 
a young lady in a convent in France, who 
was exposed to the same trial that you are 
about to undergo — visits from worldly people, 
who could not sympathise with religious vo- 
cation, and were always urging her to return 
to the world. She had promised to receive a 
visit from an old friend whom she had loved 
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while in the world, and as she feared the 
eflFect of this friend's exhortations, the Sister 
took the precaution to stuff her ears with cotton 
wool, so that she did not hear one word." 
" I will do the same," said Sister Benedicta. 
The Mother Superior kissed Sister Bene- 
dicta, smiled, and said it did not seem to her 
necessary in this instance (for that the whole 
convent had such ample confidence in the 
Sister's piety and fortitude that were the ques- 
tion proposed, "Is Sister Benedicta capable 
of breaking her vows and returning to the 
world?" each Sister would reply with an 
indignant negative) ; but if Sister Benedicta 
thought fit to do so, there could be no objection. 
This then was the reason why Sister 
Benedicta showed no emotion when told of 
her father's serious illness. Her ears were 
stuffed with cotton wool, so that, although 
she could hear Dr. Blunt's voice, she could 
not understand what he said. She knew 
nothing of the melancholy message which 
had been delivered to her ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A DYINa father's CURSE. 



The scene is Colonel Singleton's sick-cham- 
ber, in Short's Hotel. There are present, 
besides the invalid, Major Darton, the nur^e, 
and Miss Mcintosh, who had come to Lon- 
don by an express train immediately on 
receiving a telegraphic dispatch informing 
her of her brother-in-law's illness. Colonel 
Singleton, weak and wasted, has just 
awakened from a restless slumber, and< 
turns his haggard eyes cotitinually towards^ 
the door. The old man, with his snow- 
white beard, looks like the aged Lear when 
he awoke in the French camp. But Lear 
awoke to find his darling daughter, Cordelia, 
to love and cherish the "foolish, fond old 
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man." How different was it with Colonel 
Singleton. He had but one thought — ^his 
daughter ! When would Madeline arrive ? 
The doctor had comforted him with the 
assurance that they would get speech with 
Madeline. The lawyer had declared that the 
Mother Superior dare not retain Madeline 
against her will. How, then, could the father 
doubt that his daughter would hasten to him 
on the wings of filial love ? 

At length the doctor and lawyer arrived at 
the hotel, and held a brief consultation before 
entering the sick room. These two men who 
had seen so much of the world and human 
sorrows dreaded to face the agonizing trial 
awaiting them. For, as we have seen, the 
doctor, although an old bachelor, had his 
feelings deeply enlisted in Madeline, and Mr. 
Ferret, although a capital man of business 
was a father, and had a father's heart. They 
hesitated to tell the colonel all. Both desired 
to veil the stem terrible truth by some dis- 
guise. But the impetuosity of the old veteran 
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was too great. Moreover, he marked the 
confusion of both men ; for how was it pos- 
sible to disguise or hide the truth ? Colonel 
Singleton put question after question, until 
he elicited the result of the interview. The 
doctor was forced to give the most minute 
details. To the astonishment of all, who had 
expected some fatal gust of passion, the 
colonel remained calm. He kept repeating 
in a low voice the doctor's words, as if he did 
not altogether comprehend their meaning. 

" Madeline refused to come I The authori- 
ties permitted her to leave the convent, and 
she refused to come and see her old father ! 
What did she say ? " 

The doctor was gazing earnestly at his 
patient, too much absorbed to reply. 

Mr. Ferret said — " Miss Singleton made us 
no answer in words, but after she had heard 
us for a long time, she shook her head." 

" You told her all ? " 

** Everything." 

" And she said nothing ? " 
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'* Nothing whatever." 

"But Madeline must have shown some 
signs of emotion when she heard I was alive ?" 

" Deeply pained as I am to say so, I must 
repeat that Miss Singleton did not show by 
the slightest perceptible sign that she was in 
any way affected by the intelligence." 

" That is very singular," said the colonel, 
in a low and musing tone. " Madeline is 
very emotional, and she had a very tender 
heart. Did you not tell me, Darton, that it 
was the shock of my supposed death which 
was the cause of her illness ? " 

" Yes," said Major Darton ; " but it is too 
evident that the influence of these cursed 
priests has changed Miss Singleton's nature." 

Colonel Singleton looked up suddenly at 
this indignant outburst of the major, and a 
strange light flashed for a moment in his eyes. 
The doctor quickly laid his hand upon the 
sick man's pulse, but, to the astonishment of 
all, he still continued calm. The expected 
outbreak of passion was delayed. 

VOL. II. p 
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** Why, yes ; " he went on, in the same 
singular tone, " she must, indeed, be 
changed. Almost to die because she thought 
me dead, and now to refuse to come to 
me, although the sight of her might save 
my life? Doctor, you must cure me. I 
must get well. Then I will go myself to the 
convent. She cannot resist her old father. 
She was always an obedient child. Do you 
think I shall recover, doctor? " 

*^I hope so," said Dr. Blunt, who could 
hardly command his voice, so great was his 
emotion. The doctor had been watching his 
patient carefully, and greatly mistrusted this 
strange unnatural calm. Mr. Ferret took 
the opportunity to remind the colonel that he 
had better make such an alteration in his 
will as would hinder the Jesuit from touching 
any part of Madeline's inheritance. 

" True, true," said the colonel, " that must 
be attended to." 

As time was precious, the lawyer imme- 
diately prepared a codicil in which the colbnel 
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disinherited his daughter, unless she cancelled 
her vows as a nun. If Madeline fulfilled 
this condition she was to inherit the whole of 
her father's fortune. The trustees, however, 
were empowered to invest it so that it could 
not be alienated from Madeline, either by a 
Roman Catholic husband, or be appropriated 
by the Jesuits, or by any Romish charity. If 
Madeline still remained a nun, the bulk of 
her father's wealth was to go to a distant 
relative whom he had never seen. The 
lawyer, having (Completed the codicil, brought 
it to the colonel for his signature. 

^^Ehl what's this?" said the sick man. 
The lawyer explained that it was the codicil 
to disinherit his daughter, and so prevent his 
wealth going to the very persons who had 
taken her from him. The colonel's eyes 
began to gleam. . He made the lawyer read 
over the codicil and explain some points. 
All at once he seemed to seize the true 
meaning of the deed. 

^^ Yes, yes, I see," he exclaimed quickly, 

p 2 
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" Madeline must be disinherited or she will 
give my property to that villain, Clement 
Stirling. Oh^ the perfidious, wanton creature ! 
I see all her baseness now. She loves that 
man, that priest who has stolen her from me, 
and for his sake she will not come to save 
her father. Oh, I see. She would have me 
die — that she may the sooner divide my 
wealth with her paramour. Ah I the false, 
base, unnatural wretch. But she shall be 
disappointed. Give me the pen, quick. But 
stay ; first, give me the Bible, that I may 
solemnly invoke God to listen to my curse — 
a father's curse — upon the harlot." 

This sudden and unexpected change to fiiry 
terrified the spectators. Miss Mcintosh came 
close to the bed-side. 

" Oh, brother, brother," she said, " recall 
these awful words. Blind, deluded, Madeline 
may be ; but not that — not that — " 

*' I tell you they were betrothed in youth, 
and — why did she refuse to come to me, her 
father ? You heard them say it. She refused 
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to.come to her father •' Yet you would inter- 
cede for the monster ! I will curse her. Aha, 
tell Clement Stirling, the priest^ that I cursed 
him and her, and may that curse destroy both 
their souls. There, I take you all to witness. 
On my knees — " 

With a convulsive effort Colonel Sin* 
gleton sat up in b ed, and tried to get upon his 
knees. The nurse, Major Darton, and Mr. 
Ferret drew back with horror. While the 
doctor on one side of the bed, and Miss 
Mcintosh on the other, were attempting to 
soothe the old man. Colonel Singleton, raising 
his hands and eyes, uttered in a loud tone the 
following words : 

" O God, hear an injured father's prayer I 
May thy vengeance light upon her who should 
have cherished my grey hairs, but who has 
brought them prematurely to the grave. I 
curse as my murderess my unnatural — " 

The colonel fell back choking. The horrible 
excitement had caused the ruptured vessel to 
burst afresh, and in an instant his mouth and 
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nostrils were bathed with blood. Within^ 
minute he was dead I 



The colonel had died without signing 
the codicil, so that by his will the great 
bulk of his fortune belonged to Madeline. 
Mr. Ferret had the painful duty of writing to 
apprize the Jesuit of Colonel Singleton's 
death, and inviting Father Wiley, as Made- 
line's agent, to be present at the reading of 
the will. On that occasion, immediately after 
the Colonel's funeral, the Jesuit learned that 
his hope had been realized, and as Colonel 
Singleton had died suddenly before he could 
alter his will, his fortune (with the exception 
of some trivial bequests) belonged uncondi- 
tionally to Madeline. But Madeline, as a nun, 
could not possess property, and had already 
renounced, by a formal deed of gift, her title 
to her inheritance on behalf of the Society of 
Jesus. 

Mr. Ferret, in spite of his feelings, had no 
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option but strictly to perform lus professional 
duty, and pat the Jesuit in possession of the 
property as the representative of Miss Single- 
ton, now the Sister Saint Benedicta. Had 
the dead man known that his wealth had thus 
gone to swell the riches of those who had 
robbed him of his child, and thus indirectly 
caused his own death, surely the irascible 
colonel would not have lain quietly in his 
gravel 

There was, however, much to impair the 
Jesuit's triumph. Although the solicitor 
could not refuse to put him in possession 
of the late Colonel Singleton's property, Mr. 
Ferret had done so under protest. He ob- 
served that though the strict letter of the 
colonel's will had been fulfilled, the intention 
had been defeated ; that an action might lie 
both in equity and law, especially if Miss 
Singleton should ever desire to return to the 
world, to cancel her conventual vows as pre- 
maturely pronounced and irregular, and re- 
voke a gift made under the influence of her 
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spiritnal director. Father Wiley, who had 
learnt from the Mother Superior under what 
circumstances Madeline had refiised to quit 
the convent, was terribly uneasy lest she 
should discover how recently and in what 
manner her father had died. Although 
Madeline was a recluse, human nature required 
some relaxation. She occasionally conversed 
with the other nuns, with one of whom Sister 
Benedicta was especially intimate. Sister St. 
Catherine, being one of the elder nuns and an 
extern, was privileged to go beyond the walls 
of the convent, and did so frequently to tran- 
sact necessary business. Through the medium 
of communication with the outer world Sister 
Benedicta might learn the intelligence of the 
scene which took place during her father's last 
moments. Moreover, the Jesuit dreaded lest 
Father Stirling might league with Dr. Blunt, 
or Mr. Ferret, and other Protestant friends, to 
obtain an interview with Madeline and bring 
about an explanation. Oppressed with gloomy 
forebodings he consulted with the Mother 
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Superior. The question at issue was whether 
Sister Benedicta could be kept in ignorance of 
her father's return and death, or whether it 
would not be better to anticipate the tidings 
bj breaking them to her, so as not to alienate 
her from the vocation of a nun. 

" If/' said the Jesuit, " she were suddenly 
to learn the actual facts frofla our enemies — " 
" The blow would kill her," said the Mother 
Superior. 

*' I don't know that. It might have another 
result. Believing herself betrayed she might 
demand the right of cancelling her vows, re- 
tracting her donation to the Society, and re- 
turning to the world. If she chose to take 
this course, with her powerful friends and the 
law in her favour, we should not be able to 
prevent it." 

^^That must be hindered at all hazards. 
My impression is that if she heard the facts 
suddenly, and told exactly as our enemies 
would tell them, Sister St. Benedicta would 
never rally. The news would kill her?" 

p 5 
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** Could we seclude lier4so that there would 
be no possibility of her hearing anything." 

" I don't know, but I feel confident that if 
she were suddenly told that her father (whom 
she believed to be drowned a year ago) had 
been in London and died two weeks since, 
cursing her with his last breath because she 
refused to go to him, the shock would kill 
her." 

The Jesuit was struck by the persistence of 
the Mother Superior in repeating this phrase, 
in which (whether intended or not by the 
utterer), Father Wiley discovered a significant 
meaning. He looked the Mother Superior 
full in the face, and said : 

'' And if the intelligence did kill her, you 
think—" 

" That it might be better for her as well as 
for us." 

" What do you mean ?" 

*'I have my doubts whether Sister Saint 
Benedicta is after all fitted for a life of strict 
religious seclusion." 
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"What, after her exemplary conduct in 
refusing even to listen to those officious visi- 
tors, who would have persuaded her to leave 
the convent?" said the Jesuit. 

The Mother Superior replied : 

^^ Sister Saint Benedicta acted thus in a 
moment of impulse. She evidently mistrusted 
her own courage. But since, there has been 
a reaction ; she is curious, and has frequently 
besought me to tell her what these gentlemen 
said, who stayed so long and seemed to her to 
speak so earnestly.'' 

" But she knows nothing?" 

^^ Absolutely nothing. I made use of some 
mental reservation in my reply, for (though I 
thought it my duty as Superior of this convent 
to overhear what passed, that I might be 
satisfied these persons did not abuse their 
privilege of speaking to a recluse) I dreaded 
to make the facts known to Sister Benedicta, 
because as I have already said, I feel certain 
that such a disclosure would have a fatal result.' ' 
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This was all that passed between these two 
persons. Yet it seemed as if each guarded 
some profound secret, some dark project, 
which could only be alluded to by hints, which 
would not suffer itself to be expressed in plain 
words. The Jesuit brooded over the Mother 
Superior's words that if the Sister Benedicta 
knew all it would kill her ; that it would be 
better for her to die than to linger out her days 
in a religious seclusion for which she was by 
temperament unfitted. And how much better 
for him that Madeline should die I Her death 
at that critical period would cut the Gordian 
knot of the entanglement in which he saw 
himself hampered. The death of Colonel 
Singleton had caused, as might have been 
expected, a great deal of sensation. Exag- 
gerated rumours were rife. The Protestants 
were very much excited, and ready to take up 
the case of Madeline. The close intimacy 
subsisting between Dr. Blunt and Father 
Stirling was alarming. If Madeline's friends 
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communicated to her in a guarded manner the 
real facts relating to her father, nothing 
seemed more probable than that Madeline (if 
she survived the shock, horrified and indig- 
nant at the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon her), would reclaim her vows, as- 
sert her right to her inheritance, and return 
to the world ; that she and Clement Stirling 
would renounce a faith which had brought 

« 

such misery to them, and marry I 

There would thus be an end to the Jesuit's 
darling scheme of making Father Stirling a 
pillar of the Company of Loyola, After the 
crimes to which he had been already accessory, 
it was not to be supposed that the Jesuit 
would hesitate now to add one more to the list 
— to ensure the success he had meditated for 
years. That crime which he meditated was not 
—(to his sophisticated mind)— murder / He 
took counsel with Father Monaghan, and the 
socms proved to him, from Jesuit casuists, that 
it was his duty to make Sister Benedicta ac- 
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quainted suddenly with the terrible truth re- 
lating to her father's end I 

" But it may hill her^ your BeverenceJ' 
" God's will be done I" said Father Mona- 
ghan, piously. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE RESULTS OP SPIRITUAL DIRECTION. 

Let US return to Father Stirling. 

The moral paralysis which had been caused 
by the unfortunate result of his interview with 
Colonel Singleton, had been still further in- 
creased by the latter' s death under such awful 
circumstances. This mental stupor and 
physical debility acting and reacting on each 
other, will account for Father Stirling's 
quiescence in spite of the strong but vague 
desire of action throughout the three weeks 
following Colonel Singleton's death. Though 
not sufficiently ill to keep his bed, he was 
strictly enjoined by Dr. Blunt (who visited 
him daily) not to leave the house, and to 
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banish, as far as possible, all melancholy, 
exciting, harassing thoughts. 

Father Stirling was plunged into the most 
profound dejection. His nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung, and he suflfered from the 
most depressing lowness of spirits and appre- 
hensions of fresh misfortunes. In spite of the 
consolation of the doctor, who acquitted him 
of all blame, the Priest would accuse himself 
of having been an accessory to Colonel Sin- 
gleton's death. The doctor replied that the 
colonel's death had been caused ultimately by 
the refusal of his daughter to come to see him, 
but primarily and mainly by his own violence 
of temper. In his desire to exculpate 
the Priest from his self-accusation. Dr. Blunt 
bordered on an infringement of the excellent 
maxim — " De mortuis nil nisi honum.^^ 

" Colonel Singleton," he said, " like a good 
many military men whom I have met, was a 
very passionate man. He led a regiment 
bravely into action, but I doubt if he could 
have made a good general. He is not fit to 
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command others who cannot command him- 
self. If the colonel had not permitted his 
temper to master his judgment, he would have 
waited for his solicitor, instead of forgetting 
himself so far as to make a savage attack upon 
you, the particulars of which were told me by 
Major Darton. But for his own violence of 
temper. Colonel Singleton might now have 
been alive and well, and Miss Singleton might 
have been induced to leave the convent, for 
surely she never would have resisted the per- 
sonal pleading of her father." 

There was so much sense and truth in 
these remarks (albeit, they bore rather harshly 
on the memory of the dead), that Clement 
Stirling could not help feeling slightly com- 
forted. The doctor acquainted him with Mr. 
Ferret's protest on yielding Madeline's inheri- 
tance to the Jesuit, and it was agreed that, as 
soon as Father Stirling was sufficiently strong, 
he should demand an interview with Made- 
line, and have a thorough explanation. The 
priest would then ascertain how far Madeline 
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was cognizant or ignorant of her father's death, 
whether she preferred to remain in the con- 
Tent or return to the world, in which latter 
case the necessary steps could be taken for 
her liberation, and the restoration of her in- 
heritance. 

It was four weeks after Colonel Singleton's 
death — ^that is on the 18th March, 1844 — ^that 
Clement Stirling was sitting alone in his 
room, meditating on the strangeness of 
Madeline's refusal to come to her fatHer, and 
wondering whether she acted of her own free 
will, and if so, by what means so extraordi- 
nary a change had been wrought in so short 
a time. Such was the priest's train of thought 
when the housekeeper apprized him that a 
lady desired to see him. 

The lady, who declined to give her name, 
was ushered into Father Stirling's presence. 
No sooner had the housekeeper departed, 
than the visitor raised her veil. Father Stir- 
ling beheld the face of Miss Pyne. No longer^ 
however, was she the reserved retiring person 
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she had hitherto been, when seen in presence 
of the Jesuit. She now spoke with volubility 
and eagerness. Advancing quickly to the 
priest, she asked : 

" Are we in no danger of being overheard 
or interrupted here ?" Without waiting for a 
reply, she continued : '* Because I have come 
to make a most solemn, sad, and important 
revelation to you. And as I must inculpate 
another, I am forced to speak under the seal 
of confession. It is necessary to make some 
brief mention of myself. You may — ^you pro- 
bably will — despise me, but what of that ? 
you will, I trust, pardon me for speaking of 
my own shame, since it is to benefit you and 
Madeline Singleton." 

Having obtained permission to speak as a 
penitent under the^ protection of the seal, Miss 
Pyne poured forth a revelation which filled 
the confessor's mind with horror and dismay. 
The substance of this confession unfolded to 
Father Stirling the design of the Jesuit with 
respect to himself, and the probable danger 
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of Madeline as an impediment to the execa- 
tion of such designs. But there is no neces- 
sity to give these details in the speaker's own 
words. They were briefly to the following 
effect : 

Selina Pyne was (as the reader may have 
suspected) the author of the two anonymous 
letters, warning Father Stirling not to trust 
himself in Eome. Her parents were Scottish, 
and she had been educated in the Eomish 
faith. Her family resided in Edinburgh, 
and there as a child she had made the ac- 
quaintance of the handsome young Jesuit 
priest, Philip Wiley, who was received by 
her parents with all the deference and respect 
which devout Eoman Catholics pay to their 
clergy. The little Selina, an ardent, imagi- 
native, susceptible child, grew accustomed to 
regard this man as the ideal of perfection, the 
type of a superior being. To him she was 
wont to confide her childish joys and sorrows^ 
and to him she wrote for advice and consola- 
tion when she was suddenly left an orphan at 
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the age of seventeen. This was immediately 
after Clement Stirling had taken orders. 
Father Wiley was then in London. He wrote 
immediately a tender and affectionate letter, 
offering his relative (for Selina was a second 
cousin) his home as a refuge, until by his ad- 
vice and assistance she could obtain a desir- 
able situation. The poor friendless girl (sor- 
rowing for her parents, ignorant of the world, 
and believing the Jesuit the best of men) was 
touched profoundly by his kind letter, and 
gratefully accepted the offer. 

Dependent on him, and in his power, it is 
easy to imagine the process by which the 
sentiment of reverential regard for the priest, 
the saint, the spiritual director, gradually 
became blended with human love, and how 
imperceptibly, yet surely, the Jesuit effected 
the ruin of the confiding girl. Yet, although 
Selina had hours of remorse and doubts sug- 
gested by conscience, such was the extraordi- 
nary influence exerted by Father Wiley — an 
influence combined of the sentiments of love 
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respect, gratitude, and fear, inspired in her hy 
the Jesuit in his two-fold character of man and 
priest — that her moral sense was tlioroughly 
confounded, and she remained under the im- 
pression that, in filling this equivocal position 
in the priest's household, she was evincing 
gratitude to a benefactor. As Father Wiley 
really loved Selina, she discovered in his 
frank moments many important secrets; 
amongst others, the designs he cherished to- 
wards Clement Stirling, for whom Miss Pyne 
felt respect and veneration. After long con- 
flicts with herself, she had decided to warn the 
priest of his danger in the manner already 
recorded. She also felt a lively interest in 
Madeline Singleton, whose story she knew, 
and desired to save both her and Father Stir- 
ling, if it were possible, without exciting the 
suspicions or incurring the anger of the man 
whom she loved and feared. Hence the pre- 
sent recital under the seal of confession. Miss 
Pyne was acquainted with Sister St. Catherine, 
the friend of Sister St. Benedicta. The visit 
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of Dr. Blunt and Mn Ferret had excited much 
curiosity and discussion in the convent. 
Madeline's conduct seemed quite unaccount- 
able, and connecting this with what she knew 
respecting Colonel Singleton's death, Miss 
Pyne began to have suspicions thg^t Sister 
Benedicta had been deceived, and that some 
serious evil might befal her unless a speedy 
interview took place between her and Father 
Stiriing. She concluded her confession in 
these words : 

" You will understand and excuse the ap- 
parent inconsistency of my conduct in not 
telling you this sooner. You will compre- 
hend the long, the terrible conflict between 
my love and fear for this man, and my strong 
sympathy for your sufferings, and my desire 
to save both you and Miss Singleton (so I 
call her, for I cannot believe that she is happy 
as a nun, still less as a recluse). For a long 
time I thought I must not betray secrets 
which I learned in confidence-; but at length 
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the agony caused by such confidence grew 
too intense. I thought that I perceived 
clearly a deep-laid plot to force you into the 
ranks of the Society of Jesus, and of course it 
was necessary to destroy all ties — above all 
— to separate you for ever from a woman 
whom you once loved. I wrote anonymously. 
I would have acted without being known. 
But now the danger is too pressing. In pity, 
in mercy to me, do not question me as to how 
I learned these terrible secrets. I come as 
your preserver, as Madeline's preserver, to 
warn you, to see Miss Singleton as soon as 
possible, before it is too late. They will not 
dare to refuse you admission. If they did, you 
could get the bishop's authority. You will 
learn from her own lips whether she is con- 
fined or remains cheerfully in seclusion. You 
may learn much which you do not suspect. 
Pray Heaven you may be in time to defeat a 
conspiracy to sever you for ever." 

" For Heaven's sake, what do you mean ?" 
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exclaimed the terrified priest. " They have 
Madeline's fortune. They would not dare to 
take her life." 

" They dare everything '" cried Selina. 

Hardly had these words passed her lips, 
when the door of the room was opened, and 
Hannah, entering, said: 

" Excuse me, sir, I knocked twice. There 
is a person here wishes to see you immedi<> 
ately." 

Miss Pyne, who had started up with the in- 
tention of concealing herself, if possible, from 
the gaze of this new visitor, suddenly ex- 
claimed, as she caiight sigkt of an elderly nun 
who stood just behind the housekeeper : 

*' Ah, Sister Catherine, it is then as I 
feared I You have bad n^^ws of Sister Bene- 
dicta?" 

Sister Catherine advanced into the room. 
She was a prim and withered old maid,but there 
was a benevolent expression on her counten- 
ance, proving that there are even in convents 
some tender affectionate natures which a long 

VOL. II. Q 
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series of the puerilities and austerities of con- 
ventual discipline have not been able 
altogether to destroy. Sister Catherine bowed 
humbly to Father Stirling, and said : 

" I come by permission of the Mother 
Superior to request you to give religious con- 
solation to Sister Saint Benedicta, who is in 
such an alarming state that unless some Divine 
interposition be vouchsafed she cannot live 
much longer." 



This is what had taken place. Sister Saint 
Catherine had been made the innocent in- 
strument of the Jesuit's dark design. The 
Mother Superior had told Sister Catherine all 
the details of the " glorious ordeal " under- 
gone by Sister Benedicta; of her refusal to 
avail herself of permission to leave the con- 
vent, even to attend the death-bed of her 
Either, resulting in the horrible death of the 
colonel, everything in short except the circum- 
stance of Sister Benedicta having filled her 
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ears with cotton wool I Sister Catherine was 
very fond of gossiping, and she was the inti- 
mate friend of Sister Benedicta. The rules of 
the convent forbidding particular aflfections 
were infringed to serve a purpose. Sister 
Catherine tried very hard to look upon Sister 
Benedicta as a saint who had upheld the rules 
of the Order, and had placed the love of God 
before all earthly ties. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen that the sister still retained a heart, 
she could not altogether help thinking that 
Sister Benedicta's conduct was unnatural, and 
she could not resist speaking to her on the 
Bubjeci;. Sister Benedicta had in vain sought 
information from the Mother Superior. She 
was most curious to know what extraordinary 
sacridce she had made, in refusing to leave 
the convent. Bhe encouraged her companion 
to speak plainly, and at last the latter said : 

'* You are a recluse^ and your prayers are 
most acceptable ; your superior sanctity 
doubtless gives you a strength which we 

Q 2 
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ordinary nuns do not possess. Certainly had 
/been placed in your situation, and received 
permission to leave the convent to see my 
father who was dying, I never should have 
found the courage to refuse." 

This conversation did not take place at the 
spot described in Chapter V., but at a large 
" grille " through which the speakers had it 
in their power to shake hands. 

Sister St. Benedicta's face was covered with 
her veil. She found the courage to repress 
all outward signs of the terrible emotion under 
which she laboured. She informed the sister 
of the artifice she had used to prevent her 
hearing the visitors' communication, and con- 
jured her in the most solemn manner to tell 
her all she knew. Deceived by the apparent 
calmness of Sister Benedicta, the nun obeyed 
her friend's solemn adjuration to speak, and 
told all. Yet she hesitated when she came to 
the death-bed scene of Colonel Singleton. 
Sister Benedicta perceived the hesitation, and 
with a woman's perception — the last effort of 
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ike failing intellect — she divined at once the 
fatal truth I 

" He cursed me — my father cursed me ? 
Speak ; you shall not move until you speak/' 
and with her slight and delicate hands she held 
the terrified Sister Catherine close to the bars 
and hindered her from escaping. 

" I hope not — it is but a report ; besides, he 
thought you refused to come." 

"-47^, my God; my father cursed me/" 

A loud, long, shrill cry rang through the 
convent. The terrified sister felt the grasp of 
the recluse relax and Sister Benedicta fell like 
a lifeless body on the floor I 

She returned to consciousness, but not to 
reason. Sister Benedicta raved alternately 
of her father and Clement Stirling. The 
Jesuit and the Mother Superior desired to 
preclude all attendance, save that of the 
doctor, who visited the sick nuns. But Sister 
Catherine (agonized at the thought that she 
had been the innocent means of causing this 
catastrophy) had insisted strenuously until 
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she received permission to go for Father 
Stirling. The Jesuit dared not refuse admission 
to the priest, nor to Dr. Blunt, who had been 
immediately apprized by Father Stirling of 
Madeline's critical state. Father Wiley and the 
Mother Superior held a brief consultation, 
and came to the conclusion, that as Sister 
Benedicta was now beyond all hope of recov- 
ery, it might be to their advantage, rather 
than otherwise, to admit both Father Stirling 
and Dr. Blunt. They would be two impar- 
tial witnesses that Sister Benedicta had died 
in consequence of the shock caused by the 
intelligence of her father's death, imprudently 
communicated to her by one of the Sisters. 

I have so lately described one death-bed 
scene, that I would not harrow the feelings 
of the reader by dwelling on this, if possible, 
still more terrible one. It shall be told briefly. 
A laboured description could not add to its 
actual horror, nor to the importance of the 
moral it conveys. Once more, Dr. Blunt 
and Father Stirling met by the bed-side of 
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Madeline. But what an awful contrast 
between the former occasion and the pre- 
sent I Then, the Priest had suflfered terribly, 
and imagined himself the most unhappy of 
men. Then, Madeline seemed on the point 
of death, it is true. But she was passing 
away calmly with the consolation of religion. 
Now, a female figure, with rolling eyes, dis 
bevelled hair, and distorted features, in which 
it was difficult to recognize the once beau- 
tiAil and gentle Madeline, was tossing on a 
bed (hardly held down by four nuns), howling 
and cursing I The fact was, that Madeline 
had never been quite in her right mind since 
she had undergone the terrible mental tor- 
ture of Loyola's " Spiritual Exercises j^ en- 
forced with all the ingenious discipline of the 
^^ Directorium.*' The power of the judgment 
and will gone, her reason had given way on 
the shock of learning the manner of her 
father's death ; and now her excited imagi^ 
nation pourtrayed but too faithfully the hor- 
rors of that hell, which in obedience to her 
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spiritual directors she had voluntarily forced 
herself to contemplate in her devotions I The 
horrible images then conjured up systemati- 
cally, * the vast fires, monsters and souls, 
plunged into a flaming pit ; the sounds of 
wailings and howlings, and cries of condemned 
spirits ; the putrid stench of smoke, sulphur 
and cadaverous filth ; the most bitter taste of 
tears, gall, the worm of the conscience, &c., 
which had seized firm hold of her imagina- 
tion, were now reproduced involuntarily and 
with no control of the judgment I Madeline 
was raving mad, and firmly impressed with 
the belief that she was in Hell 1 See what 
it is voluntarily to abdicate the Divine gift 
of reason, to annihilate the human will, and 
to become the puppet of a spiritual director I 
One worm saying to another, " You shall not 
crawl, save at my pleasure and as I choose I'' 
Even when her ravings were articulate, and 
showed a partial glimmering of reason, they 



* See the extract descriptiye of the Spiritaal Exerdaes quoted in 
Chapter Vm. Book Sixth. 
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were frightfully eloquent as to the evils of 
conventual discipline and spiritual direction. 
She seemed to have a vague recognition of 
Dr. Blunt, and Father Stirling. 

" Tell me, tell me — did not my father curse 
me ? I know he cursed me. I am damned 
for ever. Do you not see these devils " (point- 
ing to the nuns who held her.) " Save me 
from them. Oh, Clement, save me I They 
are waiting to clutch my soul. ^My father — 
my father — let me go to him. Why did 
you not tell me he had come back — not 
drowned — ^no, no — but his hair is white — ^let 
me nurse him — ^father, father — do not curse 
me — me — ^your only child — Clement, Clement 
— ^is there no hope ? Ah, yes — ^let masses be 
said^-you are a priest — the devils will obey 
you — sprinkle me with holy water — quick, 
quick — Jesus, Jesus — 0, Sacred Heart of Jesus 
— Divine bridegroom — do not turn from 
me — no hope — lost — damned — damned — for 
ever — " 

Dr. Blunt whispered mechanically some- 

Q 5 
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thing aboat removing Miss Singleton, when 
she could bear it, to comfort Father Stirling, 
for the doctor saw there was no hope, and 
that even if she recovered, her reason would 
in all probability never return. But Sister 
Bene dicta never rallied. On the 20th March, 
1844, two days after the fatal communica- 
tion had been made to her, she died suddenly, 
from exhaustion, in the midst of a violent 
paroxysm, shrinking from the nuns who held 
her, and imploring Clement Stirling to save 
her from the fiends who were waiting to 
plunge her into hell-fire in fulfilment of her 
father's curse I In vain did the unhappy 
priest watch and pray continually by her 
bed-side, hoping for one rational word, one 
expression of recognition or tenderness. The 
good, the gentle, the self-sacrificing Madeline 
died raving blasphemies, which, though ut- 
tered by an irresponsible being, made the 
listeners' blood run cold. Many nuns die 
madl More from moping melancholy than 
raving madness. Few it is to be hoped have 
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such an awfiil death as the pious recluse, 
the sainted Sister Benedicta, who was repu- 
ted to have died in the odour of sanctity, a 
calm and edifying death, notwithstanding the 
scandalous aspersions of heretics, and who 
left all her wealth to be dispensed in 
charities by the Society of Jesus 1 
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EPILOGUE. 



THE END OF FATHER STIRLING'S TRULS. 



After Madeline's death, all the springs of 
action seemed to be broken in Father Stir- 
ling's mind. Although virtually ceasing to 
officiate as a priest, he never carried out 
his intention of cancelling his vows, or with- 
drawing from the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was consistent with his 
character, that he should remain in the 
Bomish Church; what inducement had he 
now to leave it ? He retired to his county- 
town — where the good Father Merrett (who 
had reconciled him to his mother) still lived. 
Father Stirling did not sink into imbecility 
and he was too good a man to become a mis- 
anthrope. There would seem to be a certain 
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point at which affliction ceases to have effect ; 
great irreparable sorrows sometimes draw 
after them a sense of relief. The sufferer 
appears to defy misfortune to torment him 
farther. Thus it was with Father Stirling. 
He waited patiently till the Divine mercy 
should see fit to heal his sorely-wounded 
heart. In the words of Michelet : " I have 
followed this unfortunate man in the career 
of his privations, and into the miserable life 
into which he is dragged by the hand of a 
hypocritical authority. And in his loneliness, 
on his cold and melancholy hearth, where he 
sometimes weeps at night, let him remember 
that a man has often wept with him, and 
that I am that man." 

Father Stirling, however, was not quite 
alone. As it was not in his nature to cease doing 
good, even in the midst of his great affliction 
afiter Madeline's death, he had not lost sight 
of the indigent family he had so long be- 
friended. Mr. Wilson (its head) was a ruined 
merchant, and besides living in the priest's 
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house rent free, Father Stirling had succeeded 
in getting him employment. As the health 
of his wife and children suffered much from the 
confinement of the metropolis, Father" Stir- 
ling's interest obtained for Mr. Wilson a 
local appointment in the country, which 
enabled him to support his family. As for 
Frank, the youngest son, introduced to the 
reader's notice in Chapter II, Book Sixth, 
Father Stirling charged himself with the 
boy's education and future prospects. 

The priest lived for twelve years after the 
death of Madeline; but the sequel of my 
story will be more interesting if given in the 
words of his adopted son, Frank Wilson, who 
in a letter to a friend gives the following 
details of the death of his benefactor — 



"My Dear 



" In the year 1856 I was seventeen. The 
Rev. Mr. Stirling was then a venerable-look- 
ing white-haired gentleman, very much bent, 
and an ordinary spectator would have taken 
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him to be between sixty and seventy ; yet he 
was not more than forty-six. Owing to his 
infirmities he very seldom officiated, though- 
he sometimes assisted the parish-priest, Fa** 
ther Merrett. Father Stirling, however, 
often visited the poor and sick, and gave a 
great deal in charity. His manner of living 
was simple in the extreme. I did not then 
know so well as I have since learnt, the 
extent of the obligations he had conf erredT on 
my family ; but independently of gratitude, I 
should have loved and admired one so 
generally respected, and who seemed to me 
the incarnation of every virtue. Although a 
Protestant, it was natural I should be preju- 
diced in favour of the religion of Father 
Stirling. 

'* I had plenty of opportunities to study 
his character. With the exception of Father 
Merrett's, ours was, I think, the only house at 
which he visited. Besides this, he permitted 
me to go two or three times a week to his 
house to read the classics with him. On 
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listening to the variety of topics which 
Father Stirling discussed with my father, I 
sometimes wondered that a man so gifted had 
not risen higher in the church. Now I know 
the reason fall well. In private, I have 
heard him give utterance to bursts of elo- 
quence which filled me with admiration, and 
I remember attending eagerly on those rare 
occasions when he preached. I was always 
disappointed. In the pulpit Father Stirling 
limited himself strangely. He delivered what 
seemed to me nothing beyond common-place 
moral lectures. I had no doubt his object 
was to preach down to the meanest intelli- 
gence among his congregation. 

" The Roman Catholic Chapel contained a 
very fine picture of the crucifixion, and 
through Father Stirling's kindness, I had ob- 
tained permission to copy what then appeared 
to me the most beautiful painting in the 
world. I spent many hours of every summer 
day copying this picture, endeavouring in 
vain to reproduce the look of sublime resigna- 
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tion in the features of the dead Christ. It is 
extremely probable that this employment 
tended not a little to encourage those leanings 
towards that wonderful religion which, while 
it does violence to the logical operations of 
the mind, enlists in its service the arts, music, 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and thus esta- 
blishes itself through human aflfections, as the 
most Catholic of all. The Sacristan, an ig- 
norant Irishman, never passed before the 
altar without making a genuflexion and 
crossing himself. He occasionally looked at 
my work, and always expressed himself in 
the same words : * Oh, Master Wilson, but 
you're a grand man 1' 

" But I must leave these calm and pleasant 
recollections for the painful reminiscences I 
have to describe. I was naturally very proud 
of being the good priest's favourite. He in- 
vited me often to drink tea with him. Father 
Stirling lived in a neat little cottage, a short 
distance from the chapel. The rooms were 
scantily furnished ; the chairs, tables, &c., 
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were of the most common fabric. The chaurs 
were rash-bottomed, the table painted deal, 
the curtains of flowered chintz, and the walls 
white-washed, without paper or paint. I men- 
tion these apparently trivial details to show 
that my benefactor was in every respect, in- 
different to his own comfort, and because I 
have heard even him accused (by censorious 
persons, who did not know him) of being 
hypocritical and insincere. The only things 
which gave an air of refinement to the 
sitting apartment were a beautiful painting 
of the Virgin, after Murillo, and a case full 
of valuable books. On first observing the 
titles of these books I was a good deal struck, 
because they were different from what I had 
expected to see in a priest's house. They 
consisted chiefly of works on science, history, 
and general literature (hardly any books on 
theology), the French philosophers Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and the German Rational- 
ists. I concluded that Father Stirling kept his 
religious books in another room. He had no 
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other servant than the old housekeeper 
Hannah McKay, who had been with him so 
long. 

" Father Stirling's kindness to me, and my 
frequent visits to his house, excited a good 
deal of comment in the little community. It 
was at last currently reported that Father 
Stirling was converting me to the Catholic 
faith. These rumoms only amused me, until 
I found they had reached and begun to in- 
fluence some members of my &mily — my 
brothers and sisters — but especially, my 
mother. My father at length explained to 
me that my mother was uneasy on account 
of my intimacy with Father Stirling, lest he 
should undermine my religious fidth. I told 
my father the truth, that so far from Mr. 
Stirling using his influence over me to change 
my religious convictions, we never spoke at 
all on the subject of religion. 

^^ Curious as it may seem, the idea of becom- 
ing a convert to the Bomish faith, which had 
till then only crossed my mind vaguely and 
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indistinctly, from this time took foil posses- 
sion of my thoughts. I was deeply impressed 
with the celebration of Mass, even as wit- 
nessed in £^ chapel in a provincial town. I 
wondered, and at length began to feel some- 
what hurt, that Father Stirling had never 
spoken to me on the subject of religion. I 
could only account for his silence in two ways. 
Either he thought me so wedded to Protestan- 
tism that it was not worth while to attempt to 
convince me, or, a more flattering supposition^ 
he shrank from taking unfair advantage of 
his superior age, knowledge, and personal in- 
fluence over me. The conflict of my thoughts 
at length began to cause an unusual con- 
straint in my manner when in Father Stir- 
ling's presence. He quickly perceived this, 
and said to me one evening — 

" Frank, what has come over you lately ? 
You do not converse with your usual open- 
ness." 

I felt that I blushed. I did not know 
what to answer. I was silent. With his 
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usual benevolence and perfect good breeding, 
Father Stirling was proceeding to change the 
subject, though I could perceive, both in his 
looks and tones, disappointment at my want 
of frankness. Mj hesitation increased. I 
began to speak. I stopped abruptly. At 
last I said : 

" Mr. Stirling, I will tell you all.'' 

" No, Frank, you need not tell me. I Lad 
no right to ask the question. Pardon my 
curiosity." 

His delicacy affected me. I repHed 
quickly : 

" Dear sir, from you I wish to have no 
secrets/' 

Hia face flushed; his expressive features 
prompt to convey every emotion displayed his 
pleasure at my words. I told him the com- 
ments made by the neighbours, and my 
mother's uneasiness. He thought a few 
minutes, and then said : 

^^ If that is all, there is not the slightest 
reason why our intimacy should cease, Frank, 
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for I pledge you my word never to introduce 
the subject of religion ; never to make the 
slightest attempt to convert you to my 
faith." 

^^ But, dear sir/' I exclaimed, and then 
stopped abruptly. 

" Go on, my young friend," said Father 
Stirling. 

" Well then, gir," I said, "it is just that 
which 1 think strange. You know that my 
theological views are liberal, and History 
teaches me that the Church of Rome 
was once the Church of my native 
country. In does, therefore, seem strange 
to me that you, who, of course, firmly 
believe in the Catholic faith, do not think it 
your duty to bring me (to whom you have 
been so kind in every other respect) to your 
own way of thinking on matters so impor- 
tant." 

Father Stirling's countenance fell. He 
motioned me mechanically to proceed. 

"I confess," I continued, "that I have 
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felt hurt at reflecting that, perhaps, you 
did not think me intellectually worth the 
trouble of conversion." He shook his head. 
I took courage and went on to lay bare my 
heart. 

"Dear sir," I said, "you have laid me 
under many obligations. Do not stop here, 
but add to the long list of benefits by teach- 
ing me the highest form of spiritual trufrh. I 
cannot doubt that what you believe must 
be true. I have thought for a long time 
secretly on this subject. Condescend to 
satisfy my doubts, and the opinion of the 
world shall not deter me an instant from 
following the course recommended by you." 

Father Stirling did not speak. He hid his 
face with his hands, and when he removed 
them I saw that he was very pale. 

" Frank," he said, " what would your 
relatives say if I were to attempt to draw 
you from the faith in which you were 
baptized ?" 

" I care not," I replied, with youthful en- 
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thosiasm. " When the question relates to my 
eternal welfare, what does the opinion of 
others matter ?" 

^^ But to be branded as an apostate. To 
be hated and despised. To have the finger 
of scorn pointed at you by those whom you 
love. Can you form any idea of these 
trials?" said the priest, with an unusual 
significance in his voice. 

'* I could bear them if I had your sanction/' 
I replied. 

" Your father's indignation, your mother's 
agony ?" he added. 

I did not speak. He continued : " Lastly, 
the contempt which your family would feel 
for me, for having taken advantage of your 
youth, and the opportunities oflFered by my 
influence." Although he put the case strongly 
I remained firm. 

*' But, dear sir," I replied, " these remarks 
do not seem to me to touch the real point at 
issue. Granted that these heavy trials await my 
avowal of the Catholic faith, if I act with 
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your approval, how can it be wrong — why- 
should either of us hesitate ?" 

Father Stirling was very much agitated. 
He got up and paced the room, and uttered 
his thoughts aloud as he was accustomed to 
do under excitement. I heard the words 
" Has it come to this ? Am I then fated to be- 
come the destroyer of every one whom I 
love ?" He checked himself, and abruptly 
said: 

*' My dear Frank, let us think no more of 
this." 

He then attempted to dissuade me 
from any change in my religious convic- 
tions. But for the first time his words were 
without eflfect. I concluded that his regard 
for me made him compromise with his strict 
conscientious convictions. I formed the 
romantic idea of seeking admission into the 
Catholic Church from another priest. Father 
Merrett was at this time away on leave of 
absence to recruit his health. I wished to 
see Father Stirling again before I took any 

VOL. II. B 
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decided step. When I called I found him 
with another gentlemen, whom I knew from 
his clerical habit to be a priest. His age 
seemed about fifty-five, and his features were 
regular. They bore, however, traces of good 
living, passion, craft, and an imperious ex- 
pression, which formed a marked contrast to 
Ihe candid and benevolent face of Father 
Stirling, Such was my first impression on 
beholding Father Wiley 1 

I appeared to have entered at a critical 
moment, for both looked disconcerted, and 
Father Stirling did not greet me with his 
usual frankness. I remained, however, partly 
from sheer awkardness, partly from a desire to 
speak to Father Stirling, and at length (as it 
seemed, in consequence of a significant look 
from Father Wiley), I w^as introduced, though 
with evident reluctance on Father Stirling's 
part. Father Wiley immediately entered into 
conversation with me, drawing me out like a 
man of the world. His manner was so agree- 
able that at the end of half-an-hour I with- 
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drew very much shaken as to the correctness 
of my first impressions. I had several other 
interviews with Father Wiley, who at length 
acquired so much influence over me that I 
determined to take him into my confidence. 
In the absence of Father Merrett Father 
Stirling did the duty, and one day that he 
was visiting a sick person, I took the oppor- 
tunity to open my mind to Fatlier Wiley. 
He heard me attentively, and then spoke in 
high approval of the change I contemplated. 
When I told him how Father Stirling had 
received my proposition he shook his head, 
and observed : 

"He discouraged you. That was like 
him." 

" But, sir," I interrupted, ** Father Stirling 
is the best of men. Although I do not com- 
prehend his conduct, I am certain he has 
good reasons for acting as he has done." 

" Certainly, certainly. None appreciate 
Father Stirling's value better than myself, who 
knew him ever since he was your age ; but the 

B 2 
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Eev. Father has one falling — ^a deficiency in 
moral couracce — ^which causes him occa- 
sionally to make a compromise with the dic- 
tates of conscience and expediency. This is 
precisely a case in point. It was clearly his 
duty to encourage you to persevere in your 
holy aspirations to embrace the true faith. 
Such aspirations come from above, and ought 
not to be set aside. Yet from some fanciful 
idea that he might be blamed by your family, 
Father Stirling checks, instead of approving 
your zeal." 

" That is just the light in which I view the 
case, sir," I replied, with alacrity. " You 
really approve then of my becoming a 
Catholic?" 

" Most unquestionably." 

" Without first speaking again on the sub- 
ject to Father Stirling ? " 

" Certainly." 

« 

" And when I tell him what I have done, 
you think that he will not be angry? " 

" So far from his being angry, I will under- 
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take "to say that the Rev. Father will be very 
much pleased. His fastidious scruples led 
him to conclude that he should not be an 
active agent in your conversion, but when I 
shall have received your formal renunciation 
of heresy, he will have the comfort of know- 
ing that you are in the true fold of the Catho- 
lic Church, while he has been spared the 
further conflict of a divided duty." 

At the time, this artful speech thoroughly 
imposed upon me, and further conversation 
with Father Wiley, actually lefk me under the 
impression that Father Stirling had long 
secretly desired my conversion to the Romish 
faith I Nothing could be more false, as the 
sequel of my relation will show. We were 
still talking together when Father Stirling 
entered. He seemed exceedingly displeased 
at finding me with Father Wiley, who ab- 
ruptly changed the subject of conversation. 

A few days afterwards I was engaged at my 
easel copying the altar-piece in the chapel, 
when my attention was arrested by the sounds 
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of conyersation. The speakers were Father 
Stirling and Father Wilej. As I was effec* 
tnall J concealed by a pillar, my presence was 
not suspected, and thus I overheard a dialogue, 
the importance of which made me oblivious 
of the somewhat equivocal manner of learn- 
ing it* I distinguished the voice of the 
amiable Father Stirling pitched in a loud 
and angry key, as I had never heard it 
before. 

" I tell you, Wiley, I will not have this boy 
tampered with. He is a noble generous 
spirit. He loves me. He is the only living 
being now on earth who cares for me, and I 
will not requite his affection and confidence 
by ruining him.'' 

" Ruining him I " replied Father Wiley, 
** that is an odd way of describing his conver- 
sion to the faith — which we both hold." 

Father Stirling interrupted in a tone of 
bitter reproach. " Are you not satisfied with 
the moral wreck you have made of me ? " 
He paused suddenly, as if he did not like to 
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trust his emotion with further words. Father 
Wiley replied calmly : 

" Clement Stirling, you are universally 
beloved and respected. Even your voluntary 
exile has not obliterated the fame you 
achieved in London. You know it rests 
with yourself to quit this obscurity ; to 
accept infinitely higher station, authority, 
and emoluments. That is the moral wreck 
I have made of you. Your reproaches are 
unjust." 

Father Stirling replied bitterly : " Yes, 
you say true ; I am respected — ^loved — at 
any rate by this good earnest youth, who deems 
he is under obligations to me. He little knows 
that I am striving to pay a debt which I can 
never liquidate. His chfldish love saved me 
from going mad when — but I must not refer 
to the past. But the respect of the world 
cannot give me peace of mind — cannot satisfy. 
the yearnings of my heart — cannot deaden 
the stings of conscience. And why do you 
talk to me of fame, or tell me that it rests 
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with myself to return to a life of action ; of 
high responsibilities, when you know that I 
am morally incapable of such a part. Truly, 
though not a Jesuit, I may be said to fuliil 
the desideratum of Loyola — for I am like a 
corpse in the hands of destiny/' 

" Ah, Clement/' replied Father Wiley, 
" how often must I repeat that the paralysis 
of which you complain would fee the very 
means of advancing you in the Order. That 
very power of implicit self-abnegation neces- 
sary to ensure perfect obedience, which is 
so diflScult to attain — is the certain fore- 
runner of the highest station. For he alone 
is fittest to command who has learnt to ohey. 
He alone deserves to be great who can make 
himself little. You fulfil these conditions. 
What others learn in a life-time, and by the 
continual discipline of our Order, you already 
possess. And whenever you were initiated, 
all this lassitude caused by the want of an 
object would disappear. You would be quali- 
fied, both morally and intellectually, to dis- 
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ctarge the highest {anctions of the Order, 
Believe me, this lonely and retired life is a 
mistake. Ambition is the only remedy to 
make you forget the past. What talents, 
what opportunities you are wasting ! You 
have but to say one word and — " 

" Peace, tempter 1 How can you of all 
men speak thus to me^ who know all your 
dark plots, and how fatally successful they 
have been. Oh ! there is no need to attempt 
a justification. God in His own good time 
will judge you. I utter no useless reproaches. 
' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.' But as 
for Frank Wilson, I insist that you will make 
no attempt to pervert his ingenuous mind by 
your treacherous sophistries." 

^^ As to these repeated allusions to my dark 
plots, to imaginary crimes of which you never 
speak circumstantially, I can afford to be 
silent ; but as regards this young man, I tell 
you plainly that I am just as determined on the 
point as yourself. Young Wilson has enthu- 
siasm; his mind is developed beyond his 
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years. He has the qualities we want. He 
will make an admirable priest." 

** What?'' exclaimed Father Stirling, in a 
tone of agony, " do you mean to tell me that 
you meditate entrapping this youth into the 
snare into which I have fallen ? " 

** Your language is irreverent. I certainly 
mean him to be a priest, and more than that 
—a member of the company of Jesus." 

" You dare not — ^you cannot mean this ! " 

" As to what I dare and can do, you ought 
by this time to be a good judge, since you 
are always laying to my charge, in a vague 
manner, crimes which seem too dreadful to 
name. I can assure you, however, that this 
conversion is already made — Frank Wilson 
is already oursl" 

" I do not believe you. I cannot believe 
without proof," replied Father Stirling, in a 
hollow voice which betrayed great emotion. 

"You know your pupil's hand- writing. 
Bead this ; " and the speaker showed (as I 
judged) a letter which I had written to him on 
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the evening of the day on which occuired our 
conversation already detailed ; in which 
letter I had with youthful enthusiasm 
described how eager I was to be admitted 
into the Catholic Church. As there were 
passages in this letter which would have 
betrayed the deception practised by Father 
Wiley, my impression is that he did not hand 
it to Father Stirling, but only permitted him 
to read the first few lines and convince him- 
self that I was the writer. 

" My God ! " was all Father Stirling said. 
The conversation here came to an end, and 
the interlocutors passed out of the chapel 
through the vestry. My thoughts were in 
great confusion. I had discovered that Father 
Wiley was deceiving me — ^in representing my 
benefactor as desirous of my conversion, but 
my indignation consequent on this discovery 
was secondary to an unbounded curiosity to 
learn why Father Stirling was averse to my 
entering a profession, whose functions he 
appeared to discharge in so exemplary a 
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manner. What, moreover, conld have been 
the nature of those injuries which had cast 
such a shadow over his life and caused him 
to use such bitter language to Father Wiley? 
On the day following, my &ther abruptly 
informed me of some pressing business, in the 
negotiation of which my services were requi- 
site, as he was not able to leave home. That 
very day I set out for a large town in the 
North. My stay, as I expected, would ex- 
tend over three months, but in six weeks I 
received a letter from my father, directing 
my immediate return, as Father Stirling was 
but just alive, and had expressed an urgent 
desire to see me. I hurried back by express. 
On my arrival my father received me with 
tears in his eyes. " Go," he said, " and take 
your last earthly farewell of the best of men.'' 
I flew to the priest's cottage. The old 
housekeeper was sobbing like a child. " Oh, 
Master Wilson," she said, '* I thank God you 
are come. We thought his Reverence would 
not live through the night. If he would 
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only have let us have sent for the great 
London doctor, who saved his life twelve 
years ago, he would have recovered — I know 
he would/' I entered the sick-room, and 
then my tears (hitherto restrained by sus- 
pense and expectation, and a hope that he 
might not be so ill as was supposed) burst 
forth, for I saw plainly the seal of approach- 
ing death on the pallid and emaciated coun- 
tenance of my benefactor. Father Stirling 
was so weak that he could not raise himself 
in bed without assistance. But his eyes 
brightened, and the sweet smile I knew so 
well illumined his countenance as soon as he 
saw me. I threw myself on my knees beside 
the bed. I prei^ed to my lips, I watered 
with my tears the lean hand which hung over 
the coverlet, and for many minutes I wept 
passionately, utterly incapable of restraining 
my grief. When I grew a little calmer I 
noticed, for the first time, that Father Wiley 
was in the room. Twice Father Stirling 
said : 
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**My dear Frank, I wish to be alone with 
you." 

Still Father Wiley did not leave the room 
as I expected he would. What I already 
knew of this man's perfidy had brought back 
all the feelings of mistrust and dislike which 
I experienced on first seeing him. Although 
his features betrayed grief, which before 
overhearing that memorable dialogue I should 
have believed perfectly genuine, I now re- 
garded the man as in every respect hypocri- 
tical and insincere. His evident unwilling- 
ness to leave me alone with the dying man 
made me indignant. 

" Dear Clement," he said, " let me entreat 
you to receive the last offices of religion." 

Father Stirling's impatience was visibly in- 
creasing and gave a strength to his voice 
which contrasted with his debilitated appear- 
ance. 

" In the name of God, Philip Wiley, I ask 
you to withdraw, and leave me alone with this 
youth, who has come a long journey to bid 
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me farewell. I have that to say which re- 
quires no witnesses — ^least of all yow." 

" My dear Clement^ what can you have to 
say which your old friend and confessor may 
not hear ? Let me again urge upon you to 
delay no longer, lest you pass away without 
Absolution, and the last Sacraments." 

The dying man moved his head restlessly 
to and fro. 

"Wiley, take care," he said. "Do not 
urge me too far. I would die, if possible, 
even at peace with youj^ 

"Oh, Clement, Clement, why this cruel 
mistrust of one who loves yow— who has 
laboured for your advancement — who de- 
mands, in the name of friendship, the right to 
be your comforter and consoler in your last 
moments ?" 

Father Wiley approached, and would have 
taken Father Stirling's hand. I marked the 
Jesuit's countenance narrowly, and I am 
positive that I saw a tear trickling down his 
cheek. I felt revolted, for I imagined I saw 
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in him a most consummate actor, who could 
even weep crocodile tears when he wished. 

Father Stirling snatched his hand from Ihe 
other's touch, and waved him off with a ges- 
ture of unmistakeable abhorrence, as he said : 

** Are you not satisfied with having dogged, 
pursued, and thwarted me through life? 
Can you not suffer me to die in peace ? Philip 
Wiley, ask your own conscience why I distrast 
you ; God alone knows your true motive in 
this intrusion ; why, like a blood-hound, you 
thus track me, even to the limits of the other 
world/' 

^' Clement, this is raving I Would you die 
without confession ?" 

''Confession to you — who have plotted 
against me all my life ; who inveigled Made- 
line Singleton into a convent, where you 
caused her death that you might seize her 
wealth; you who separated me fi-om my 
mother, who have destroyed or alienated every 
one I loved, who would now rob me of this 
my last earthly affection I" Grasping my 
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hand firmly, the speaker drew me between 
him and the Jesuit, as if to interpose me as a 
shield, and added in a firm impressive voice : 
" My confessor is here t '* 

'*0h, Clement, let us not part thus in 
anger," said Father Wiley, with strange per- 
sistency. 

Indignant at his conduct, for which I could 
find no motive but cool malignity, I directed 
a look of anger at the Jesuit, and was about 
to reiterate the command to leave the apart- 
ment, when my attention was directed to 
Father Stirling, who pressed my hand as if to 
restrain me, I observed a vivid ^leam in his 
eyes, as he said : 

"Philip Wiley, bend down your head, I 
have something for your ear alone." 

The Jesuit obeyed, and the moment after 
started back with an exclamation and a look 
of horror which could not but express genuine 
emotion. 

" My God, Clement Stirling I can you sus- 
pect me of so horrible a crime? my 
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friend, whom I have loved not wisely, but too 
well, unsaj these cruel words I Tell me that 
it is but a sick man's phantasy. Oh, in mercy 
to me, do not quit the world in this execrable 
delusion I'' 

" If I wrong you may God pardon me ; 
but I repeat, your conduct has destroyed all 
confidence whatever, so that when my illness 
assumed so suddenly a fatal character, I sus- 
pected you even of this. You and God 
know whether I charge you wrongly. 
Whether innocent or guilty, you are alike to 
be pitied. But entertaining this idea, you 
must feel that your presence here is a 
sacrilege." 

" Oh, Clement Stirling I have you forgotten 
I once saved your life, and now you think I 
— ^but no — ^you cannot think it — or if it is so, 
let me use the precious moments in disabus- 
ing your mind of so horrible — so false an 
idea." 

** Unhappy man," said Father Stirling, 
solemnly, " I pity you. See now what is 
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the end of all your schemes. But go, go — it 
is too late now for explanation." 

" But/' interrupted Father Wiley, " what 
possible motive could I have for — " 

" In the name of God, before whose awful 
throne I am about shortly to appear, Philip 
Wiley, if you do not at once quit the room, I 
will utter aloud what I whispered in your ear. 
It shall be published to the world." 

At this threat, with a fearful cry of anguish 
and despair, the Jesuit hastened from the 
room, and from the house. I immediately 
shut and locked the door. Father Stirling 
rewarded me with an eloquent look of thanks. 
Catching his breath with difficulty, he said, 
in a weak, exhausted voice, which, however, 
gained strength as he proceeded, "Thank 
heaven, Frank, it is not yet too late to save 
you — all may yet be well. Your young 
heart cannot realize the position of one who 
finds death approaching — nor my strong 
yearnings to pass my last moments in the 
presence of one who loves me. I feel a little 
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better already now that we are rid of that 
bold bad man. I dreaded that I might die 
before you came. I have a two-fold motive 
for desiring this interview. I wish to save 
you from embracing a profession which has 
brought misery upon myself, and to ease my 
over-burthened conscience by confessing be- 
fore I die. Yes, I spoke literally in calling 
you my confessor. I desire to confess, but 
not to a man — not to a priest I Pardon me, 
my dear boy, if I pour into your ears a con- 
fession which I cannot make to one who has 
lived long enough to be tainted by the world. 
Forgive me if I distress or shock you — if I 
cast around your young life a premature 
shadow. It is necessary — ^it is absolutely 
necessary — ^for your sake." He paused to 
swallow a tea-spoonful of cordial which I 
held to his parched lips, and then continued : 
" Often during the many happy hours we 
have been together, this confession has come 
to my lips, but I have always shrunk from 
uttering it, because I did not wish to blush 
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before you. I did not wish to destroy the 
illusions of my worth and goodness which 
seemed to render you so happy. You might 
have ceased to love me, and it is so pleasant 
to be loved I I have lived alone so many 
weary years, and your affection was so ardent 
— so sincere! How could I bear to run the 
risk of losing it ? But now the time has 
come, that all disguises must be withdrawn. 
Now, Frank, you are about to see me as I 
really am. Not as I seem to the world. And 
I implore your charity — your forgiveness. 
When you learn my history, you will know 
from what a gulf of wretchedness I have per- 
haps saved you. Be gentle to my memory." 
The big drops of perspiration stood on 
my brow, as I listened with anguish to this 
astounding prelude, and asked myself if these 
words were spoken by the good, pious, self- 
denying Christian pastor, whom I had so 
long regarded as the best of men? What 
terrible revelations could justify such self- 
accusation ? And how could the exhausted^ 
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emaciated being before me find strength to 
utter the confession for which he had thus 
prepared me? This doubt was scon removed 
by Father Stirling saying : 

" Frank, put your hand under my pillow, 
and take the keys you will find there." 

I complied with this request, and the priest 
having selected a small key of peculiar shape, 
directed me to open a little iron box, in one 
comer of the room, and take therefrom a roll 
of closely-written manuscript. 

" Here," he said, '' is a sketch of my life, 
written expressly for your benefit. As to the use 
which you may think proper to make of it after 
I am dead, I leave that to your discretion. I 
have sometimes thought that its publication 
might be of benefit. If you agree with me 
— if you think that others, besides yourself, 
may be taught by the terrible but salutary 
moral it conveys — then I permit you to pub- 
lish it, with the simple condition that all 
proper names may be changed, in order that 
no persons may be unduly distressed by its 
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disclosures. My desire is that you read this, 
my written confession, at once, from the 
beginning to the end, without omitting one 
word ; and that, if I should live till afker you 
have finished the perusal, you will come and 
bid me farewell— that is, if your conscience 
will permit you to look once more on such a 
sinner as you will then know me to be. Now 
hasten away to your task ; every moment is 
precious. Detach the key of the iron box, 
and keep it ; my will is there. When I am 
dead, let your father write to Mr. Ferret, my 
solicitor, Gray's Inn, London." 

Though earnestly desiring to remain with- 
my benefactor, lest he might die in my absence, 
I could not hesitate to obey his last wishes, 
so solemnly expressed. I hastened home, shut 
myself up in my room, and began to read the 
manuscript from beginning to end, as en- 
joined. It began as follows : 

" Fellow-sinner, whoever you may be, who 
read this confession of a sorely-tried and erring 
soul, be merciful to my memory. I have 
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written this brief history of a life distorted 
and mis-spent — partly from the infirmity of 
human nature — to find some solace to my suf- 
ferings, by writing, what I could not tell, to 
mortal man — partly, I hope, in the belief that 
a moral may be deduced from my sad ex- 
perience, and that this impartial statement of 
my weakness and my sius, may perhaps 
cleanse my reputation with one who loves 
me, from any unnecessary or gratuitous stain 
of guilt/' 

" I soon became profoundly interested. 
Night came; I lit my lamp and read on. 
When 1 finished the manuscript the dawn 
was breaking. And this man so good, so 
generous, so just, whose life had been one long 
sorrow, one long suflfering at the hands of 
others (for this was self-evident in spite of the 
severity with which he portrayed himself), 
believed himself to be a great sinner 1 And 
he doubted whether I could love him when I 
knew his history I 

" I flew to the priest's cottage. The house- 
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keeper was weeping bitterly. ' Too late, too 
late !' was all she said ; I passed on to the 
inner room. There lay the good man, as I 
believed, dead. For the space of a minute I 
paused, under the influence which the presence 
of death inspires. I had never yet looked on 
death. But the prevalent feeling was admira- 
tion of the sublime beauty stamped on the fea- 
tures of Father Stirling. He lay with his 
hands crossed on his breast, on which the 
housekeeper (although a strict Protestant) 
had placed a little ivory crucifix, and his 
silvery hair was brightened by the beams of the 
rising sun. But as I gazed my awe was suc- 
ceeded by the crushing sensation of grief. I 
burst into a passion of tears. 1 leaned over 
the bed ; I pressed a kiss upon his lips, and 1 
said (for it seemed to me that the spirit must 
be hovering near), ' Oh, that you could hear 
and bless me, my benefactor 1' 

" And it was no dream. I distinctly heard 
a sweet low voice, like the sigh of an angel, 
say, ^ May God bless you^my son.* There was 
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a tremulous motion of the eyelids. I felt a 
very, very weak pulsation in the hand which 
I placed reverently on my head. I had a 
fancy that if I remained quite still, I could 
hold back the fleeting spirit, that he might 
yet recover. How long I continued to kneel 
thus by the bed-side I know not, but when 
the housekeeper removed from my head 
Father Stirling's hand, it was cold. 



Here ends Frank Wilson's narrative. Father 
Stirling's last wishes were scrupulously ob- 
served. Mr. Wilson wrote to Mr. Ferret, 
who came down from London, and read the 
will after the funeral. Father Stirling's for- 
tune had once been considerable. Although 
seriously reduced by his munificent charities 
in London, he had saved money during the 
last twelve years. So that after legacies to 
Dr. Blunt, Father Merrett, the solicitor, and 
others, and a variety of bequests to poor per- 
sons, including an annuity of a hundred 
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pounds to Hannali, the old housekeeper, there 
remained a sum of ten thousand pounds, which 
was bequeathed to Frank Wilson, to the com- 
plete astonishment of that individual, who had 
never thought of inheriting anything, and had 
always believed his benefactor a poor man. 

Father Stirling's awful whisper conveyed 
the belief that he had been poisoned by the 
Jesuit I The charge was totally without 
foundation, and the conviction arose in Father 
Stirling's mind from the suddenness of his 
illness, and the impression that the Jesuit 
desired by this means to hinder the publica- 
tion of his written confession from a dread 
that the Society of Jesus and himself might 
be thereby prejudiced in public opinion. 

Father Stirling's death was in reality 
owing to a rapid decline ; the seeds of disease 
implanted by his physical and mental suffer- 
ings, having gradually sapped his constitu- 
tion. Dr. Blunt's prophesy, that unless he 
changed his condition, he would never live to 
be old^ had been fatally verified. The 
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good, the brave, the pious Father Stirling 
added another to the list of conscientious 
priests who have fallen victims to their un- 
natural vows of celibacy. Although he had 
been his rock-ahead through life, Philip 
Wiley really loved Clement Stirling, whose 
life he had saved. Truly the Jesuit was to 
be pitied, as an illustration of the great truth 
that "All wickedness is folly/' All his 
cherished schemes had failed. Disgraced, 
and superseded by Father Monaghan, his 
soctus^ for non-success in the attempt to make 
Clement Stirling a member of the Jesuit In- 
stitute, he had been instrumental in causing 
the horrible deaths of Colonel Singleton and 
his daughter m vain! Father Wiley, who 
had lived in an atmosphere of plot, saw him- 
self in the decline of life deprived of his 
vocation, and a fatal, self-erected barrier^ 
placed between him and the only man he 
had ever loved and esteemed — ^the man whom 
he had mined I The miserable Jesuit, not 
wholly wicked, desired to be forgiven by the 
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man whom lie had wronged. He dared even 
to hope from the magnanimous mind of Cle- 
ment Stirling — ^pity, perhaps, some degree of 
friendship I And Clement Stirling had died 
under the impression that Philip Wiley had 
poisoned him ! He had plotted and schemed 
a life-time for this I The imputation of this 
awful crime, in addition to other stings of 
conscience, so preyed upon his mind, that 
(within two months after Father Stirling's 
death) he was found dead in his bed, and 
there was strong reason for believing that the 
unhappy man had died by his own hand. 
He was mourned by the woman he had se- 
duced; for what can alienate the love of 
woman I 

But Father Stirling was borne to his grave 
in the country churchyard of his native town, 
lamented by the widows and the orphans 
whose tears he had dried while on earth I 
Mr. Wilson and his son were the chief 
mourners, and it was difficult to say which 
was the most a&cted. Father Stirling was 
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buried with the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church) and the officiating priest was the 
good Father Merrett. Some of Father Stir- 
ling's London friends desired to build a splen- 
did monument over his remains, but Frank 
Wilson, who knew the tastes of the deceased, 
caused a plain marble head-stone to be 
erected, and the old sexton has earned many 
a shilling by showing strangers from the 
metropolis the turf-covered grave of the 
once-famous and eloquent Father Stirling I 
Long afterwards a young man might be seen 
daily visiting this grave — sometimes musing — 
sometimes unable to restrain his tears, as he 
recalled the virtues of the dead. One eve- 
ning he beheld the sexton guiding a lady and 
gentlemanto the priest's grave. The gentleman 
was a good-looking, portly man, upwards of 
forty. The lady was a remarkably hand- 
some woman, about thirty-seven. Both, by 
their dress and appearance, seemed to have 
recently arrived from a foreign country. 
Frank Wilson would have taken them to be 
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French had he not heard them speak in a 
pure English accent. The lady was deeply 
affected when the priest's grave was pointed 
out. She crossed herself devoutly and 
uttered a prayer ; then giving way to genuine 
feelings of emotion, she fell on her knees and 
began to read the simple inscription to the 
memory of Father Stirling. As she read, her 
silent grief was succeeded by convulsive 
sobs. When she was about to leave the 
spot, Frank Wilson could not resist speaking 
to one who so truly mourned his benefactor. 

" You were doubtless intimately acquainted 
with Father Stirling?" he said. 

" I only met him once in my life,'* replied 
the lady ; " but I owe him everything — 
everything /" 

Need it be said that the speaker was 
Juliana Gay. That memorable interview 
with Father Stirling, to which she referred, 
had been the turning point in her destiny. 
She and her husband had repented, and (as 
far as it is in the power of human nature) had 
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repaired their former sins. Long since had 
William Gay (now a prosperous New York 
merchant) enclosed to Mr. Ferret the princi- 
pal and interest of the sum borrowed from 
Colonel Singleton in California. 

Father Stirling's troubled life is over. 
Peace to his ashes. ** After life's fitful fever 
he sleeps well." He was neither prosperous 
nor happy. Yet no one lives in vain. The 
moral is left with those who have followed to 
the end the preceding tale, founded on and 
embodying the principal incidents in 
The Priest's Confession I 



THE END. 
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